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The period named is one of special interest, as marking the enlargement of mis- 
sionary operations in Burmah, consequent on the opening of the country by British 
occupation. 

In 1851, Rev. E. Kincaid and Dr. J. Dawson had arrived at Rangoon from Amer- 
ica, and commenced their labors in preaching and teaching, and healing the sick, 
when disturbances broke out between the Burmese and English Governments, which 
compelled them to flee, and to retire to Maulmain. During the six months in which 
these labors were prosecuted, four persons were baptized,—so that the Burmese 
church at Rangoon then numbered nineteen members. 

On the capture of Rangoon in April, 1852, the missionaries returned to their 
posts, and, notwithstanding the distracted state of the country, had the happiness of 
receiving twelve more persons to communion before the close of the year, making the 
number of the church twenty-six. 

About the middle of 1853, Rev. L. Ingalls, of the Arracan Mission, was transferred. 
to Rangoon ; and toward the close of the same year, Mr. Kincaid removed to Prome, 
to commence a new station. Mr. Ingalls labored abundantly and successfully until 
March 14, 1856, when he entered into his rest. Mrs. Ingalls continued in the- 
country about a year after her husband’s decease, going on, with the aid of native 
assistants, in the same work in which she had been engaged with him, until April,. 
1857, when she returned temporarily to America. 

In December previous, Mrs. S. H. Knapp had joined the mission from Arracan,, 
and in March, Rey. E. A. Stevens, with his family, reached Rangoon, on their return. 
from America. 

The missionaries engaged in this field, therefore, for the ten years specified, were: 
Messrs. Kincaid, Dawson, Ingalls and Stevens, with their wives, and Mrs. Knapp.. 
But of these, only Dr. Dawson has been on the ground the entire period. 

Of the native assistants, the principal were the aged and venerable pastor, Ko- 
Thah A, who died only a fortnight after Mr. Ingalls,—Ko Shway Doke, Moung 
Thah-zan, Moung Shway A, Moung Thet-nau, and Ko En, the present pastor of the 
church, and successor to Ko Thah A. Besides these, who were all ordained, much 
valuable and efficient service has been rendered by other preachers also. 

During the entire period, the number baptized, on the profession of their faith in 
Christ, is 237. Eat, of these, a considerable number were from villages more or less 
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remote from Rangoon, where they could not enjoy stated religious worship, nor 
careful pastoral supervision. As a consequence, some have disappeared; a govd 
many, without relapsing into idolatry, have grown lax in religious duties; and a 
number, also, have apostatized. Others, again, although thus isolated from the 
body of the church, have maintained their distinctive character, and, by the grace of 
God, letting their light shine, have been the means of leading others around them to 
Christ. 

This is especially true of the district of Thongzai, about three days north of Ran- 
goon, a place formerly noted for its wickedness. In 1855, five persons were baptized 
here. They were visited, from time to time, by native preachers and missionaries, 
Subsequently Mrs. Ingalls, after her return from America, went and resided several 
months among them, and then made their village her home. Two successive years, 
also, Associational meetings, of several days in continuance, were held there. The 
result has been, through the blessing of God, that the little band has grown to forty- 
one members. Nor is this all. From this place visits were made to Letpadau, a 
day’s journey beyond, where the preaching of the word has been blessed to the rais- 
ing up of another church of more than twenty members. 

The Associational meetings, that is, meetings for preaching, prayer and consulta- 
tion, composed of delegates annually chosen from different churches, and held several 
days in succession, have been very much blessed of God. At first the Rangoon 
church was in association with the Karen churches of the. Maubee district. But 
those churches being many, and for the edification of the greater number, the annual 
meetings being conducted almost wholly in the Karen language, the Burmese dele- 
gates could derive but little profit, and consequently felt comparatively little interest 
in them. It was determined, therefore, as there were several churches with which 
to make a beginning, to form a Burmese Association, of which the annual meetings 
should be conducted in the Burmese language. The effect has been most happy in 
strengthening the courage of the Christians, increasing their mutual love, and stim- 
ulating their zeal in the Master's service. Three such meetings have now been held, 
at each of which were manifest tokens of the presence of the Holy Spirit, converting 
sinners, as well as quickening and edifying the people of God. 

Besides the Thongzai and Letpadau churches, other branches, also, have shot 
forth in other directions, but not with equal vigor and fruitfulness. 

The first in order was formed in Kambet, about four miles north of Rangoon, where, 
and at Ananben, about the same distance beyond, thirteen members resided. These 
were formed into one church, and a deacon ordained over them. But we are sorry 
te add, that that insidious enemy, opium, has gradually found its way into the por- 
tion of the church residing at Kambet, almost destroying its vitality. At Ananben, 
however, it is different, and some fruit has been gathered, and signs appear of larger 
increase. 

At Pazoondoung, also in the east, and at Kemendine, in the north, suburbs of 
Rangoon, separate churches were formed under their respective pastors. But Ko 
Shway Doke, the pastor at Pazoondoung, died. Moung Thah-zan, pastor at Kemen- 
dine, has removed to Arracan, and his successor, unhappily, fell into sin, and the 
members, from various causes, scattered in different directions ; so that those churches 
have ceased to exist, as distinct bodies, their few remaining members being reckoned 
with the Rangoon church. 

At the last Associational meeting, held at Henthada in February, 1862, Moung 
Thetnau was ordained pastor over the churches at Thongzai and Letpadau, where, in 
connection with Mrs, Ingalls, he had already been laboring more than two years. 
From such a good beginning, we may surely look for the best results. 

The importance of systematic contributions for the support of religion, has not 
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Rangoon Mission.—Letter from Dr. Binney. 
been overlooked by the Rangoon church. The native members of the church and 
congregation raise by subscription more than ten rupees a month towards the sup- 
port of their pastor ; the sacramental contribution is maintained, and the ‘missionary 
box’’ gathers its weekly pice from children and others, besides occasional collections 
for specific objects ; so that, probably, the entire contributions of the native members 
of the church and congregation, for the period under review, have averaged rather 
more than one hundred rupees annually. 

The prominent feature of the plan of labor in the Rangoon Burmese Mission, has 
been the direct preaching of the word of God in the vernacular tongue, both in the 
town and in the rural districts. Schools, indeed, have not been wholly neglected, 
but they have been of a primary character, and generally teaching the ordinary ru- 
diments in the vernacular only. There have been such schools at Kambet, at Kem 
endine, at Thongzai, and in Rangoon itself, where the principal one has been sup- 
ported by the ladies of the Burmah Female School Society, under the immediate su- 
perintendence of Mrs. Knapp. It numbers about twenty-five pupils, and has been 
instrumental of much good. Besides these primary schools, the government school 
has been accessible to the male children of the Christians, where English is taught as 
well as Burmese. 

In thus looking back on the last ten years of the Burman Mission, we feel that we 
have great cause to thank God and take courage. Substantial progress has evidently 
been made. The number of church members has been greatly increased, and out of 
them God, we trust, has raised up some faithful preachers of the word ; systematic 
contributions are made by the Christians for the support of the gospel among them- 
selves, and for sending it to others; several distinct churches have been formed, over 
which ordained pastors are settled ; partial provision exists for the mstruction of the 


children of the Christians, and the churches are organized into an Association for 


mutual encouragement and combined action. Interesting individual cases of cunver- 
sion have occurred from among the Armenians, the Mohammedans, Teloogoos and 
other races of India, besides the Burmese. And of these last, one is a prominent cer- 
tificated pleader in the civil courts, and others were priests. The leaven of the Divine 
word is evidently working in the town and in the country, and there is every indica- 
tion that, with proper supervision and the continued blessing of God on our labors, 
the churches will continue to grow, and will be multiplied ; and we pray that it may 
yet be our privilege to record, that ‘*great grace was upon them all.’’ 


RANGOON MISSION. book,—nothing bat what they received 
in the class-room. Their only hope, 
therefore, of permanent improvement, 
was to write out the subjects as we pro- 
ceeded. 

Their progress has been, generally, all 
I could reasonably expect. There has 
been unusual health during the year; 


LETTER FROM DR. BINNEY, 
Review of the Academical Year. 


Kemendine, March, 1862.—In review- 
ing the past academical year, of nine 
months, I find very little to report, ex- 
cept to repeat what has been already re- 


ceived and printed. The pupils have 
manifested the usual good disposition, 
both as studente and as Christians, and 
the course of study has been as indicated 
in my last report. They have found it 
necessary to write more, as they engaged 
in subjects of which they had no text- 


and there has been nothing to interrupt 
study, even for a day. Visitors always 
appear satisfied with the pupils’ progress. 
They do not note, as I do, the defective 
points; they see only the surface under 
favorable circumstances. They think of 
what is attained, without considering 
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what ought to be attained, and what, 
with suitable provision for the pupils, 
might be attained. For myself, I cannot 
overlook, and, in writing to the Rooms, I 
ought not to overlook, what ought to be 
and what may be done. Any failure, so 
far as it is apparent to me, seems owing 
to the want of suitable instruction. 

The Karen teachers do as well as we 
could expect ; but everything they do re- 
quires close supervision, and every diffi- 
cult point in their instruction must be 
first made plain to them. It will readily 
be seen, with so many subjects and classes 
of pupils, how largely the teaching de- 
partment devolves upon me. When it is 
considered that the most difficult of our 
studies are conducted without text-books, 
that the matter and arrangement have to 
be prepared anew, or selected and ar- 
ranged, that often the very terms used 
must be constructed or transferred, as 
we proceed, it will be plain to every one 
that no one man can do all this well, as 
it should be done. Should any man at 
home pretend to do well what here de- 
volves upon one man, he would be at 
once regarded as a deceiver, or a very 
foolish man. Sure I am, that what I 
gain in surface work, is lost in its quality 
and depth. I can only say, the pupils 
have all there is of me. I do nothing 
else. And the progress of the pupils has 
done them credit during the year. 

“The Pupils and Teachers. 

The average number of pupils for the 
nine months has been fifty-seven (57). Of 
this number, seven, (7) comprising the 
class that have been five years in study, 
left us at the close of the term. Three 
others, belonging to the same class, so 
earnestly asked to remain another year, 
that I have yielded to their wishes. One 
of them will aid me in teaching, as Pah 
Poo leaves to establish a school of his 
own in Maulmain. During the past year 
we have had the aid of two Karen teach- 
ers, and at times the more advanced pu- 
pils have aided in teaching the younger 
classes. This has been done for their 
own improvement, as much as to aid the 
teachers. 
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The young men who have just left us, 
having passed over all the studies includ- 
ed in our present course, are more or less 
qualified to become intelligent preachers 
and teachers in the different studies they 
have pursued. They have necessarily 
taken the course irregularly, as some of 
the subjects belonging to the earlier stages 
have been introduced at a later period. 
Still, a statement of the course of study 
gives a fair view of what the class has 
done. 

Course of Studies. 

The first two years, supposing the pu- 
pil not to have the preparatory study, are 
given to arithmetic ; the whole of Cross’ 
and Stilson’s geography, a grammatical 
study of their own language, and rhet- 
orice. During this period, they have a 
daily exercise in the New Testament, 
partly for its moral influence, and partly 
to accustom them to the study of the Bi- 
ble. After this, they enter upon their 
Biblical and theological course in about 
the following order: the exegesis of the 
Pentateuch, with an informal application 
of the rules of interpretation ; they then 
review the Pentateuch, collating the pe- 
culiarities of the Mosaic dispensation, es- 


pecially the Jewish fasts, sacrifices and 


feasts. 

With this knowledge they continue the 
exegesis into che Book of the Kings, ana- 
lyzing the whole, and collating, as they 
proceed, the history of the theocracy. 
During this second stage, they take up 
the formal study of the Rules of Interpre- 
tation, and apply them as they continue 
the exegesis. After having completed 
this period, they ceaee the exegesis, ex- 
cept in particular passages, and only an- 
alyze and collate the subjects till they 
finish the Old Testament. They then 
take a brief historical view of the period 
intervening between the closing of the 
Old Testament and the opening of the 
New Testament; after which they enter 
upon the exegesis of the whole New Tes- 
tament. Here they are rigidly held, so 
far as is possible for them, to the rules of 
interpretation, with rhetorical rules as 
far as they are connected with the object 
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of the study. As they proceed, they an- 
alyze the whole, and compare the Old 


and New Testaments, so as to understand 
the relation of the two dispensations. 

Having completed the direct study of 
the Bible, they commence that of syste- 
matic Biblical Theology, adhering strictly 
to Scriptural proof and illustration, ac- 
cording to the sense before assigned to 
each passage in their exegetical course. 
In like manner they consider the church 
and its province ; the relations and duties 
of church-officers and members. At the 
same time, they take up the principles of 
rhetoric and logic in their application to 
speaking and writing, and especially the 
analysis and arrangement of theological 
subjects. So far as I am able, I persuade 
them to adopt the textual treatment of 
subjects for the pulpit. If it is not best 
for Americans, it is certainly best for the 
Karens. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
course of study is far from being com- 
plete; partly for want of time, and partly 
for other reasons. They receive more or 
less instruction in prophecy; but as I 
know but little about it myself,and know 
of no work that I would dare take asa 
guide, my teaching is very indefinite, and 
largely made up of cautions not to at- 
tempt to teach what they do not them- 
selves know. The history of the church 
and of doctrines, true and false, is taught 
informally, but only so far as to aid in 
more clearly seeing subjects directly or 
indirectly otherwise before them. The 
great object is to enable the pupils to un- 
derstand and to feel the teaching of the 
Bible, and then simply, but clearly and 
forcibly, to present it to the minds of 
their fellow-men. 

Character of the Pupils. 

The class that has now left were not 
all equally successful, nor all successful 
in the same branches; but they will, I 
trust, all be intelligent preachers, perhaps 
good pastors and teachers. They have 
not the age and experience of the men 
who left me when in Maulmain ; but they 
appear to be good, Christian young men, 
& little timid, but honestly anxious to 
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work for the cause. Should this prove to 
be their character, they will gradually 
get into their work without rashness, and 
will do no harm while getting experience. 


Examination by the Bishop of Calcutta. 


During the past term, the bishop of 
Calcutta, while in Rangoon, visited the 
school and examined this class, as only 
an experienced teacher could do. In the 
most simple manner he opened the sub- 
ject, secured their confidence, and in 
about forty minutes led them through 
the prominent points of the Old Testa- 
ment, its types, sacrifices, feasts,—a little 
history and biography, and their relations 
to the New Testament ; then into the gos- 
pels, its history and parables, and an oc- 
casional exegesis ; then into the epistles, 
from which he started doctrinal questions, 
regeneration, justification, sanctification, 
faith and works; and why the pupils 
thought as they did about all these points. 
He asked no leading question, but it was 
all so simple that I found no difficulty in 
interpreting for him literally; and the 
pupils found no difficulty in understand- 
ing what he wished to know. They had 
no previous knowledge of what he would 
do. 1t was not decided until all were in 
the room. I told him what they had 
studied, and left him to ask just what he 
pleased, and he did it very informally, 
but very thoroughly. He commended 
the class very warmly, and told them he 
should be greatly disappointed if they did 
not hereafter become useful men. 

The bishop and his lady then visited 
the school-room and Karen houses, and 
closely observed our entire operations, in- 
cluding the mode of instruction, disci- 
pline, living and working. They saw 
everything in its every day aspect, and 
expressed their approval very freely. In- 
deed, he said that the demands of his 
own field were so great, that his rule was 
not to give to other bodies of Christians ; 
but, he felt so much interested, that he 
must in this case depart from his rule ; 
and at once sent a donation to aid in our 
work. The following is a notice of this 
visit, taken from the ‘‘Friend of India.’’ 
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The Bishop’s Report. 

“The bishop of Calcutta, during his 
visit to Pegu, inspected the Karen Mis- 
sion Institute at Rangoon. He reports 
that the answers of the lads in training 
for the native pastorate showed an accu- 
rate and thoughtful acquaintance with 
Scripture. Nothing can be more encour- 
aging than the accounts given of the Ka- 
ren missions, numbering 30,000 Chris- 
tians. There are fifty candidates for the 
ministry, lodged in neat but plain houses, 
built in Dr. Binney’s compound, after 
the model of those to which they are ac- 
customed in their native villages. This 
is the true style of work ; but the Karens 
were prepared for the gospel, as the Hin- 
dus and Mussulmans are fortified against 

The bishop’s intelligent, but kind, ex- 
amination and deep interest were very 
beneficial to the pupils ; and his kind ap- 
proval and words of cheer were not less 
80 to the teachers. In fact, we dwell so 
mueh and so anxiously on defects that 
are all the time before us, that we fail to 
appreciate our actual progress. Flattery 
does us no good; it may be very kind, 
but we know too much to be ourselves 
deceived by it. But when an intelligent, 
honest, disinterested man, like the bishop, 
gives us a kind word, it does the heart 
good, and the head too. For that reason 
I state it to the readers of the Magazine. 
I fear you need it as much as I do. 

Let then our friends and supporters 
at home know, that buried we may be, 
we are; but we are not dead. There is 
certainly both work and device in our 
grave. Let them pray for us, that we 
may not ‘*work in vain.” 


LETTER FROM MR. BENNETT. 
. 


Printing at Rangoon in Ten Years. 

Rangoon, April 16, 1862.—Having 
lately been called upon to furnish statis- 
ties for a work of Dr. Mullens, who is 
about getting up a work to show the 
progress of missions in India for the past 
ten years,—I have been led to go over, in 
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some ,measure, our printing operations ; 
and the result is as follows: 

Printed in the last ten years, 38 ,287,- 
700 pages ; of which 7,000 were Sgau Ka- 
ren New Testaments, and 45,500 parts of 
Scripture, and 351,075 books, tracts, &c. 

There were issued in the same time 
from the depository, Scripture and parts 
of Scripture, 60,175 copies; of tracts, 
&c., 827,500 copies. 


Burman Bible and Tract Society. 


A meeting has been held here, at which 
was commenced, and the Constitution 
adopted, a ‘‘Burmah Bible and Tract So- 
ciety,’’ which I hope will be for British 
Burmah, what the Calcutta Bible and 
Tract Societies are for Bengal; and, 
Providence favoring us, I hope will raise 
for Bibles and tracts from 1,500 to 2,000 
rupees for the present year. 


Wants of the Printing Department. 


There is some talk of attempting to 
print a Sgau Karen Bible; but I fancy 
only a few, if any, have a correct idea of 
what it will cost. We ought, most as- 
suredly, to have another edition under 
way. Probably there are nearly 20,000 
Karen converts, and as yet only 3,000 
entire Bibles have ever been printed. 

A year or two must elapse, after the 
work is commenced, before it can be com- 
pleted and ready for delivery; and the 
edition should not be less than 5,000. 
This, at the least calculation, will cost 
25,000 rupees when bound. One-half, if 
not two-thirds of this sum may be reason- 
ably expected to be returned from sales. 

A few hundreds of rupees will suffice to 
print a 24-page tract; but the entire Bi- 
ble cannot be compassed short of thou- 
sands. Many of our tracts are out of 
print ; and for them there are orders in 
the depository which cannot be supplied, 
as we have no funds to print them. 


Baptisms. 
Rangoon, April 15, 1862.—On Sun- 
day, the 6th inst., Dr. Binney baptized, 
in our baptistery, Mr. —— and Mrs. ——, 
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and the recently married wife of one of 
our members, an East Indian, who has 
been very useful among the people of his 
own class in the cantonments. The per- 
son first named will probably be the Sec- 
retary of the Bible and Tract Society, re- 
cently formed. On attaining his major- 
ity within the last year, he distributed 
550 rupees among the different depart- 
ments of our work, as a thank-offering, 
we suppose, to the great Giver. This is 
a fair indication of the spirit of the man. 

At the same time that these persons 
were baptized, Ko En also baptized seven 
Burmese and one Teloogoo, the latter 
having lived in a Burmese kyoung three 
years, two of which he spent under the 
yellow robe of the priesthood, at Hentha- 
da, where he still belongs. 


HENTHADA MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. THOMAS. 
Tour South of Henthada. 


Henthada, Dec. 2, 1861.—I am this 
evening in Toung-botia, about eight or 
ten miles south of Henthada. We in- 
tended to have taken an early start ; but 
this we were pleasantly prevented from 
doing by a call of an hour or two from 
Dr. Kincaid. On arriving near this place, 
on the banks of the river, we were obliged 
to walk through wet paddy fields for half 
an hour, in order to reach the little chapel, 
or Karen meeting house. 

This afternoon I have visited among 
the heathen and Christian Karens in this 
vicinity, and found the members of the 
church in a tolerably good state, but no 
rpecial interest among the heathen.— 
Preached this evening in Sgau Karen ; 
but on the coming day the meetings must 
be in Pwo Karen, as the church is com- 
posed mostly of that tribe. 

3.—We have spent this day in holding 
meetings and in administering the ordi- 
nances. All the services have been in Pwo. 
Four were baptized. 

This is one of our older churches. Quite 
a large number have been baptized in this 
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place ; but many of them, having removed 
to another, have been formed into a sepa- 
rate church. There are many heathen 
Pwo Karens here. And six months ago, 
we fondly hoped that many of them would, 
ere this, have been numbered among the 
disciples of Jesus. But it seems now, 
that it was a worldly motive which caused 
many here to think of worshipping God ! 
The motive having been withdrawn, all 
are again insensible to the welfare of their 
souls ! 

4.—I am this evening in Kyunta-nau, 
a place where I baptized the first Karens 
after coming to this part of Burmah. The 
little church, formed seven years since, 
still exists. It has at times numbered 
more than fifty members; but at present 
the number is less, not from defection, 
but from removals. 

5.—Though I slept among the Chris- 
tians at Kyunta-nau, I did not administer 
the ordinances there. That was done by 
Totah, who made the church a long visit 
a month since. I make this tour espe- 
cially to labor among the Pwo Karens. 


A Ten Dollar Meeting House, 


Early this morning, leaving most of my 
goods in the Kyunta-nau chapel, I left to 
spend the day among the Pwo members a 
few miles off. There is a very pleasant 
chapel, and a few houses of thrifty Pwo 
Christians. One of their own members 
acts as teacher, or preacher; but this 
duty he does in addition to his daily la- 
bor, and free of expense to anyone. The 
church have a pleasant house of worship, 
which, instead of costing fifty thousand 
dollars, cost nothing except the labor of 
the members of the church, which would 
amount to less than ten dollars. 

I met the members of the Sgau church 
again this evening, with whom, after a 
eermon, I spent much time in conversa- 
tion on the interest of the cause around 
them. 


Prosperous Church at Zalong. 


6.—I expected this morning to have 
crossed over the Irrawadi, and to have 
visited a small church of Pwos there ; but 
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on hearing that they were not ready to 
receive us just now, we went immediately 
to Zalong. Here we find a permanent 
wooden meeting-house. This is a church 
distinguished also by energy and intelli- 
gence. The preacher has studied some in 
the Henthada normal school, and isa man 
of great common sense and energy. I 
have tried to have this preacher constantly 
employed in preaching among the Pwos 
here ; and as he has a family to support, 
I have sent his name to the church in 
Jackson, Ind., as a recipient of their 
money. May those dear brethren in In- 
diana not forget that this minister of 
Christ is unable to spend all his time in 
preaching the gospel for want of support. 

Here in Zalong God has poured out his 
Spirit and converted souls. Four new 
families have been added to the Christians 
here. Seven of these, it has been my 
privilege to baptize. This has been a 
happy Sabbath. Just seven years ago 
this time, we spent several days in this 
region. There was then one man who 
made high professions, but only hoped to 
get an office from Government by becom- 
ing a professed disciple. He is dead. He 
never made any nearer approach to being 
a Christian. But there was in that crowd 
a modest, intelligent-looking young man, 
who had in his hand a Pwo Karen spell- 
ing book, given him by br. Brayton. He 
continued his inquiries and was baptized. 
He is now the pastor of this church, of 
some twenty-five members, one of our 
most firm and active churches. 

Cordial Reception. 

7.—We left Zalong this morning early. 
It was my intention simply to make a call 
on the church in La-ming, as that is 
mostly.a Sgau church, and has been visit- 
ed by an ordained man. But my resolu- 
tion was at once forgotten in the very 
hearty greetings of the members there, 
and by the news of candidates for baptism. 
I found a most interesting family, one 
was a Pwo Karen, asking for baptism. 
So again I was permitted to baptize con- 
verts in La-ming. Three were baptized, 
and the communion service celebrated. 
There are indications of good here yet. 
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Three families more are apparently even 
now Christians. 

8.—This morning we came down the 
river, two hours, when we reached Ky- 
ung Shah, a region of Pwo Karens. I 
gave an account of my visit to this place 
last year, when I baptized five converts. 
also remarked how strong were my hopes 
that others would believe in Jesus. 

New Converts—Baptisms. 

9.—My most sanguine expectations 
have been realized. Some ten families 
have become Christians since last year. 
O it was a happy time for me to see and 
converse with these newly converted dis- 
ciples! Out of the new converts, four- 
teen were baptized here to-day! The 
baptism was in a natural tank. A more 
perfect baptistery could not be made by 
the hands of men. The candidates were 
all heads of families ! Let God be praised ! 
Aye, let Him be earnestly prayed to that 
other new inquirers may be led to Christ.* 

Soon after I had finished the commem- 
oration of the dying love of Christ, tidings 
from home caused me to spend the night 
in returning. 

Darkness Still Lingering. 


Henthada, April 1, 1862.—I have al- 
ready sent an account of my tour down 
the Irrawadi to Kyung Shah, in the early 
part of December last. Need I say it? 
Such accounts must not be expected from 
all our tours. My very next tour was 
made a few days afterwards, and was 
only a few miles distant from the former 
tour ; and yet, it presents a striking con- 
trast. I went to the south-west of the 
city, and on nearly to the borders of the 
Bassein province. 

In starting on this second tour, I passed 
through Kah Lah, a Karen village, a part 
of which is visible from the mission house. 
Here there is not one disciple of Christ. 
The Karens, in addition to their own stu- 
pid customs, imitate their Burmese neigh- 
bors and worship idols. This is the very 
first place I visited with Mrs. Thomas, on 


*The teacher here, Thah Hlay, has labored 
nobly. He has long been aided by the Sab- 
bath school in Terre Haute, Ind. 
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arriving in Henthada. We slept there 
in a native house two nights. But I now 
saw the old man who then received us, 
carrying rice to the yellow cloth priests ! 
Perhaps there are none of God’s elect in 
Kah-Lah. 

A Beam of Light. 

Hence, passing on four miles, we came 
to Ta-koo-ding, where the grace of God 
has been displayed during the past year. 
I have written about the origin of the 
good work there, and announced that fif- 
teen converts had been baptized. Since 
that account, two others have been bap- 
tized. We have reason to think that the 
Spirit of God has touched the hearts of 
others in this place. I spent the Sabbath 
in Ta-koo-ding on this tour, and we had 
most solemn meetings. I shall be disap- 
pointed indeed, if I do not soon hear of 
new converts there. 

From Ta-koo-ding we went to Nar-mau, 
where there are many Burmans and sev- 
eral villages of Karens. But none of the 
latter had ears for the gospel of Christ. 

In Pyah-ka-tah, a place four miles 
south of Nar-mau, are many, many Ka- 
rens; but they seem to be following an 
influential chief to perdition! For sever- 
al years, there has been here a small 
church. But the inundation of the place 
by water two years past has scattered the 
little church to other places, only one 
family of the disciples remains. But we 
hope God will turn some of these heathen 
to Himself, Our hope is in Him. 

In Mo-goke, as for several years past, I 
found one old apostate from Bassein, who 
still exerts a baneful influence. However, 
the head of one family there professes to 
bea convert. We often see him in the 
city. In fact, we see him too often; so 
often that we fear he may still be a fol- 
lower of the Nat-Thah-Mee, the Karen 
woman who professes to be an inhabitant 
of the upper world, or Nat country. 

Faithful Laborer. 

From Mo-goke I went five miles, and 
came to one of our most populous regions 
of Karens, Pouk-tan, I spent much 
strength here in going to different parts 
of the place, or in going from village to 
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village. Last year there was a Christian 
government officer, his family, and ono 
aged man, a villager, who we hoped would 
be the foundation of a church in Pouk- 
tan. But the revenue officer has left, and 
the old man alone remains of the ‘‘salt of 
the earth’’ in that place. He seems to be 
a true disciple, and his faithfulness and 
zeal give us much joy. He went about 
the place with me, and was not ashamed 
to try to preach and to sing the praises of 
God. I found a few very promising in- 
quirers there also. But I was not able to 
establish an assistant or preacher there. 
We cannot hope to see the work of con- 
version progressing, unless a preacher is 
among the people. ‘Faith cometh by 
hearing.’’? © may the people soon be 
willing to receive a messenger of salvation 
in Pouktan. 

In returning to Henthada, I went a lit- 
tle to the west, and came home by another 
route. I saw many Karens, but they 
were still more insensible than were those 
we saw on our way out. Most of the 
people I saw on my return were followers 
of the famous Karen woman, of whom l 
have written. They seem to be waiting 
in sullen silence to see what turn matters 
will take with their goddess. They would 
hardly look at the ‘‘missionary of the 
cross.’’ 

Here is an opportunity to exercise faith. 
Let our friends pray for the Karens among 
whom I went in the tour now described— 
even for these—the most hardened Karens 
in our field. God is able to turn them to 
Himeelf. 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. CROSS. 
Wayside Teaching. 

I left town Jan. 23d, to attend the 
Bghai Association. I parted with Dr. 
Mason on the 19th, on our way back 
from attending the Paku meeting. He 
made his way to the north, but my af- 
fairs compelled me to return to town, 
The place of meeting is only a little more 
than a half day’s brisk walk for a native 
from the town; but it took me three 
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days. I however made the blunders of 
our ignorant guide, (whom I had to dis- 
miss altogether on the morning of the 
third day), the occasion of a good lesson 
to my pupils, some of whom were with 
me. They acknowledged, from the les- 
son, that to undertake the work of spir- 
itual guides to multitudes of people, with- 
out suitable qualifications, would be an 
infinitely greater fault than that of the 
Karen soldier, who had so readily under- 
taken to be our guide, when, in fact, he 
knew only enough of the way to mislead 
us; and hence to be so much worse than 
no guide at all. 

24.—We slept in a place infested by 
wild elephants ; a herd of eighty or more 
had recently passed along in our path. 
Our people wished to find a place to sleep 
where they could climb trees, provided 
the elephants should make their way back 
in the path. In this they did not suc- 
ceed. In the evening, a heavy, distant 
sound was heard, and even the dark faces 
of the natives seemed to turn pale. The 
sound proceeded from our own elephant, 
and we were permitted to sleep unmolest- 
ed, and arise from the ground refreshed 
from our weary journey of the day before, 
and with the prospect of reaching the 
place of meeting in a few hours more. 


Preparations for the Bghai Association. 

25.—I arrived at the place of the meet- 
ing, ‘‘Sat-teh” about ten o’clock in the 
morning, and found Dr. Mason. He had 
eaten no bread since I left him eight or 
ten days before, his stock having been ex- 
hausted about that time. I was happy 
to supply him with some only three days 
old. I find a vast enclosure and shed for 
the meeting, covering nearly a half acre 
of ground. I did not expect to see this 
shed filled; but I was disappointed. I 
think there were more people present 
than at the Paku meeting. 

Orderly Behavior of the People. 

This is the first time I have seen the 
Bghais in their own country. From 
what I had seen of them in town, as pig- 
hawkers, that is to say, clothed with 
filthy garments and a hog lashed between 
bamboo slats to their backs, I did not 


expect to see much order or cleanliness. 
I did not see any too much; and yet I 
did see flocks of women and children, 
many of them with clean clothes, and all 
behaving in the most decent, civil, and 
Christian manner. Although a vast mul- 
titude of these so recently wild people 
were collected without police, not a thing 
occurred to mar the peace or the quiet of 
any body. I think this could not be said 
of any three or four days’ camp-meeting 
in America, even. During the hours of 
recess, and in the evening after meeting, 
there was nothing to indicate to the ear 
the presence of a great multitude, except 
the low hum of conversation. No bois- 
terous singing, hallooing, or tricks played 
for mischief. The meetings all began at 
the appointed time, and closed at the 
proper hour. This is all a matter of 
course to us among the older Christian 
Karens; but the Bghais are the wildest 
of the wild. And it certainly should not 
be regarded in Christian lands as so much 
a matter of course as to pass unnoticed, 
as a signal triumph of gospel power. 
Why was this thousand or more of wild 
Bghais now so sober, so orderly, so intent 
on hearing rebukes of sin and exhorta- 
tions to honesty, justice and holiness? 
Certainly, no human power could have 
made them so. The explanation is that 
the gospel is true, and precisely what it 
professes to be,—‘‘the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 

Any sane man, who could have marked 
the change in this people which had 
taken place, all within four, five or six 
years, must see that the gospel is true; 
and that to send the gospel to the ends of 
the earth, to every Bghai or Bushman, is 
to introduce to him the power of God to 
save him from the borders of bestiality, 
and elevate him to the habits of the best 
of men. This is the work for which 
Christians in America are called upon to 
give something of the abundance which 
God has given them. 
Preaching through an Interpreter—The 

Bghai Language. 

This evening, 25th, I preached to the 

vast concourse through an interpreter ; 
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for ‘*I cannot speak Bghai ;”’ yet the lan- 
guage and idiom is so near that of all 
other Karen, that but few words were 
spoken in preaching which I did not un- 
derstand. Dr. Mason speaks the Bghai, 
for aught I see, as well as he does the 
Sgau, which he has been in the habit of 
speaking for thirty years. As a written 
language, the Bghai seems the most un- 
likely, chopped up, unlawful attempt at 
language which ever came to my notice ; 
but when spoken with earnestness, it has 
much of the flow and consistency of sound 
and cadence which the other Karen dia- 
lects have, and is by no means an unpleas- 
ant language or unsuited to eloquence it- 
self, The native preachers seem quite as 
earnest, and speak with quite as much 
effect as any other Karens. 

26.—Sabbath. Dr. Mason preached 
in the morning in the Bghai language. 
I think he speaks all the varieties of the 
Karen, unless it may be the Red Karen 
or Eastern Bghai, which, however, he 
has already begun to print in. This 
shows his marvellous facility in acquiring 
language. 

The Association. 


27.—The meeting of the Association 
began to-day. Rev. Shapau was appoint - 
ed Moderator, and two young men were 
appointed clerks. About eighty village’ 
are represented in this Association, and 
each village sent in a letter. This must 


Statistics. 
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give some idea of the time to be occupied 
in reading the ‘‘letters of the churches.’’ 
There are not eighty churches, but every 
village which has received a teacher re- 
ports to the Association by letter and by 
delegates. 

The tables below show a comparative 
view of the two Associations, Paku and 
Bghai. 

The Work Advancing. 

We see from the tables that the Bghais 
are advancing. One thing, however, is 
to be noticed; this Association is not 
composed wholly of Bghais. Many of 
the churches are of the tribe called Mo- 
pghas, and these are decidedly the most 
efficient and liberal Christians for all en- 
terprises of benevolence. 

Our meetings continued with unabated 
interest till the 29th. The gospel among 
the Bghais is still advancing. New vil- 
lages are opening to receive teachers, and 
new villages are becoming Christians, 
Many of the habits of the people are very 
low as heathen ; and it is difficult for the 
people to shake off all their habits at 
once when they become Christians; but 
it is encouraging to see the transforma- 
tion steadily advancing. Some of the 
habits of the heathen Bghais are too 
filthy and gross even to be named. This 
makes the power of the gospel in convert- 
ing and purifying them the more plain, 
and is so much the more an occasion of 
encouragement and rejoicing. 


Ordained preachers, 
Unordained preachers, . + + + « « 
Stations for school and preachers,. . . +» - 
Village schools,. «© © © @ 


Baptized the past year (1861), . .. +. 
Church members died, . . . 
Total number of deaths,. . . « 


Present number of church members, «. . . 
Number of churches,. . . . 


1 3 4 

. 75 64 139 
79 68 147 
74 61 135 
. 1381 805 2186 
Pay 332 354 686 
105 69 174 
. 563 326 889 
326 435 761 

. 2189 2544 4733 
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Contributions in Money during the Year. — 


Bena 


For the schools, male and female, in the city, 
For village schools, . . .. 
Forordained preacher, . . 

For Rev. Quala, 

Other itinerants, 

For teacher Cross’ house, 

Donations, besides work, 


Rs. 741 


Totals, 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 
Accessions to the Christian Ranks. 


Bassein, April 10, 1862.—As the first 
quarter of the year 1862 is just past, let 
me give a brief account of what has taken 
place in vur field during this time. The 
number of new worshippers or converts 
from heathenism is unusually large. No 
three months of our missionary life has, 
perhaps, witnessed such cheering acces- 
sions to the Christian ranks. I have 
already communicated intelligence of the 
three families— thirteen persons—con- 
verted at the time and near the place of 
the annual meeting in February. 

Shortly after this we heard, through 
one of the Sgau missionaries, of eighteen 
persons in a village some distance north 
of Bassein, mostly Pwo Karens. The 
above are included in the one hundred 
and eleven new worshippers mentioned in 
the last annual report, as they occurred 
before or at the time of the annual meet- 
ing. 

But the most encouraging cases have 
come to our knowledge during the past 
_ month. On the 5th ult. I visited Myat- 
lay-khyoung, a name now becoming fa- 
miliar to the readers of the Magazine, 
and had the pleasure of meeting with a 
number of Karens who had declared them- 
selves Christians only at the beginning of 
that week. There were nineteen in all, 


including children, who in this case go 
with their parents, making a Christian 
community in that place of forty-seven 
persons. 

As they are needing a chapel and house 
for the preacher, I had some hopes of 
getting the kyoung, a large building and 
nearly new, for that purpose. The owner 
(so called, others have aided in part,) 
said that he was willing, but his children 
and the others opposed it. He received 
and entertained all our company of Bur- 
man and Karen Christians, and declares 
that he will bea Christian. There are 
several Burman houses at this place, but 
none are Christians. They are still wed- 
ded to their priests and idols. Otherwise, 
we might hope soon to see this a Chris- 
tian village. 

The kyoung is now vacant, but the 
priest may come back at anytime. O 
pray for us that there may be a complete 
triumph here of the light over the dark- 
ness. 

It is now a little more than a year 
since Tha Bwa began laboring here. He 
is gaining influence daily, is now build- 
ing a good house in a central place, and 
the people, besides other aid, have al- 
ready given thirty rupees toward it. Tha 
Bwa’s support is provided for by the 
West Chester, Pa., Sabbath school. 

Others from this vicinity have joined 
the Christians since. On the 27th ult., 
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two more men, heads of families, came in 
to me to give their names as disciples, 
and on the 29th another man came and 
did likewise. These, with wives and 
children, make sixteen in all. 


Heathenism Renounced. 


From Pay Beng, a little to the north- 
east of this, and where is one of our best 
churches, word comes that two families, 
ten persons, have renounced heathenism 
during the past month. A new interest 
also is just beginning on the Bassein 
river, about half way to the sea. A del- 
egation came in a short time since, with 
a young Sgau man, who speaks Pwo, to 
get my consent to his going to live with 
them as their teacher. 

But the most surprising, and to the 
reader, doubtless, the most interesting 
news, is that of the sudden awakening of 
a large number of Burmans in the Pay 
Beng. The messenger sent to visit them 
has returned. He spent several days with 
them. Nine houses have unitedly begun 
to worship Jesus. Some have come in to 
see the teacher and to get books. A few 
are already asking for baptism. In view 
of what has here taken place, we do re- 
joice, but it is with trembling. May it 
be that we shall see here among the Bur- 
mans, what has so often been witnessed 
among the Karens! I am now making 
arrangements for a teacher or preacher to 
live among them and instruct them. The 
Teloogoo man, who began this work, is 
not a preacher, but a business man of in- 
fluence among the Burmans and Karens 
of that district. 

And still theycome! Only last Satur. 
day old Ko So brought in a Burman, 
never seen by me before, to say that he, 
with wife and children and two of his 
neighbors, with their families, are now 
professed disciples. This man has been 
reading our books for the year past; has 
not worshipped idols, nor priests, nor at- 
tended heathen festivals during this time. 
The other two families have united with 
him, only for two or three months past. 
They live at Pa-douk-bin, on the Duggah, 
some twenty miles north of Bassein. 
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ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. WARD. 
A Colporteur Raised Up. 


Sibsagor, April 8, 1862.—Last evening, 
at our monthly concert, I was thinking 
what we were to do with the money sent 
for colporteur, &c., when a brother whom 
I baptized a year ago, who is a very 
grave, sedate, and well behaved young 
man, while engaged in prayer, alluded so 
earnestly to the one talent, that I at once 
wondered that I had not thought of him 
to travel and labor with our older brother 
Kolebor, in testifying of the gospel of the 
grace of God. I called him this morning, 
and asked him whether he would prefer 
to remain in the printing-office, or to go 
out among the people and tell them about 
the great salvation. He at once replied 
that his labor in the office was for a live- 
lihood ; but to labor for Christ was to do 
something for establishing his kingdom ; 
that he had earnestly desired to do this 
work, but his want of qualification de- 
terred him from speaking of his desires. 
He has been accustomed to avail himself 
of opportunities to labor for souls, and to 
talk with his neighbors and acquaint- 
ances; and I think, from his stability, 
his quiet thoughtfulness, and his disposi- 
tion to talk of the Scriptures, he may 
prove to be useful in talking among the 
people. So I propose to send him out. 

Secret Believers. 

The narratives given every Saturday 
evening at our prayer-meetings by Kole- 
bor are exceedingly interesting; and I 
only wish that I could take some of them 
down as they fall from his lips. 

Among other interesting cases men- 
tioned at our last meeting, he spoke of 
one man in an adjoining village, who 
said to him that he believed our religion, 
and that he himself was a pilgrim, or like 
a pilgrim. On being asked what he 
meant, he replied that he had one of our 
books, a ‘‘pilgrim book,’’ and that he 
read it and believed, and was ready to 
embrace our religion; but that it would 
be about as much as his life was worth to 
come out alone. He was like the pilgrim 
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that dared not start on his journey. On 
being asked if the English were not the 
rulers, he replied, ‘‘O yes; but it would 
be little benefit to me to be killed first, 
and then have justice done me after- 
wards!’”” He said there were many of 
his neighbors, also, who secretly believed 
much as he did ; but fear held everything 
in bondage. He was waiting for some- 
thing, some change in the minds of oth- 
ers, which would make it safe for him to 
confess Christ. He was told that this 
was a worldly, selfish spirit, and not of 
God. He knew it, but had not the cour- 
age nor strength to move. 

Another man at the court, a man of 
standing and intelligence, hearing Kole- 
bor talking one day to the people, an- 
grily said to him, ‘You have destroyed 
yourself, and now you wish to destroy 
others also!” Kolebor asked him in 
what respect he had destroyed himself. 
Instead of having destroyed himself he 
felt that he had rather obtained mercy of 
God, and he desired others to obtain the 
same blessing. This man stood and lis- 
tened a few minutes and went away ; but 
as soon as he could speak with Kolebor 
alone, he sat down and had a long talk 
with him, asking him many questions 
with much interest and earnest thought- 
fulness. After talking some time he drew 
a deep sigh, and, with a sad expression 
of countenance, went away. This man 
was from Bengal, and knows that these 


things are true. 
Reminiscences of Gov. Briggs. 

April 24.—I have lately been reading 
the sketch of the life of Gov. Briggs, 
contained in the Magazine for January, 
and I trust with benefit to myself. In 
this day of the slackening of the bonds of 
religious principle, such a life will arrest 
the attention of a large class who have 
thought lightly of experimental piety.— 
For myself, my mind is almost oppressed 
and awed by the contemplation of the 
character of that great and good man. 
Such a rotund fullness, such symmetrical 
evenness, withal such true nobleness, one 
cannot but think poorly of himself as he 
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regards him, and desire to be unselfish, 
honest, pure and good like him. 

I never passed a word with him but 
once,—it was but a word—but such a 
word! It was at the meeting in Buffalo, 
in 1850. After we, who were under ap- 
pointment for the East, had all in turn 
delivered a short address, he addressed us 
all in turn, in such paternal words that 
at the close of the exercises, though not 
introduced, I could not refrain from 
speaking to him ; and, as it were instinct- 
ively, I exclaimed, as he extended his 
hand to mine, ‘‘I can hardly refrain from 
calling you my father.’ With an earnest 
grasp of the hand, and a look and utter- 
ance in which his whole heart spoke to 
me, he replied as instinctively, and with 
instant promptness, will remember 
you, my son.’’ That was all,—neither 
of us spoke another word ; what could we 
have said more? 

I shall never forget his earnest plea for 
ministerial humility, uttered on that oc- 
casion, and the dignified rebuke with 
which he held up the example of the dis- 
ciples of our Lord, disputing which of 
them should be the greatest. At that 
very time the governor of a noble Com- 
monwealth, himself a striking illustra- 
tion of humble greatness, his words im- 
pressed the large audience in a most un- 
usual manner. 

I can hardly realize that this great and 
good man is now no more of earth.— 
Standing in the midst of universal mor- 
tality, with the long generations of our 
race all carried away as a flood, it still 
seems strange that such men should die! 
There is, in spite of reason and faith, a 
kind of incongruity between such im- 
mortal worth and the cold work of the 
destroyer, Death. It is this that makes 
us exclaim, as the good, the gentle, and 
pure, the rare and choice spirits of earth, 
who have walked by our side along the 
pathway of life, are taken away, 


But, 0! so unexpectedly, 
Death always comes at last. 


As we look about us for such men as 
Bennett, and Kendrick, and Gov. Briggs, 
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how can we help being startled by the 
thought that we shall see their faces no 
more; that some of them have already 
for a long time slumbered in the silent 
dust! It were impossible to become re- 
conciled to death but for the hope of im- 
mortality beyond the grave. The very 
fact that the beautiful and good of earth 
pass away, has in it a strong argument 
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for the immortality of the soul, and the 
perfected state of the great coming life of 
the endless future. 

After all our pain, and surprise, and 
bitterness at the death of those who seem 
80 necessary to us and to the great cause 
we serve, how really brief and almost un- 
real is separation in point of time between 
ourselves and them. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE WORK STILL TO BE 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

John Wesley, in his sermon on the 
‘*Great Assize,’* calculated the population 
of the earth, in his day, to be about 400,- 
000 ,000,—evidently a calculation falling 
much below the reality. Dr.John Dick, 
of Glasgow, eminent both in science and 
religion, calculated the number to be just 
double that of Wesley, namely, 800,000,- 
000. One more recent than Dr. Dick, 
computed it at about 900,000,000. The 
most reliable computation, however, is 
that of M. Dietrici, General Director of 
Statistics in Berlin, who, availing himself 
of information derived not only from the 
most recent and authorized statistics of 
the world, but also from large acquaint- 
ance and correspondence with home and 
foreign State ministers, has calculated 
during the last year, that the existing 
population of our globe numbers one bil- 
lion, two hundred and eighty-three mil- 
lions of souls, 1,283,000,000 !—estimat- 
ing the billion at a thousand millions, ac- 
cording to the French method of numer- 
ation in use on the continent of Europe 
and in the United States, and not a mil- 
lion of millions according to the English 
method. Of this number there are in Eu- 
rope 272,000,000 ; in Asia 720,000,000 ; 
in America 200,000,000; in Africa 89,- 
000,000 ; and in Australia 2,000,000. 

And what proportion of this vast mul- 
titude, these twelve hundred and eighty- 
three millions of souls, are Christians? 


There are, in the’ world, according to the 


most probable and reliable computation, 
Jews, 8,000,000 ; Mohammedans, 120,- 
000,000 ; Pagans, 880,000,000 ; and nom- 
inal Christians, 275,000,000. This last 
number, we must bear in mind, includes 
all the Greek Church, all the Armenians 
and Nestorians, all the Roman Catholic 
Church, all the Protestant denominations, 
orthodox and heretical, and the entire 
population living in those countries which 
are nominally Christian, as distinguished 
from heathen: England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, America, France, Germany, Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, ete., etc., making 
in all not quite one-fifth of the world’s 
population. 

But what proportion of these 275,000,- 
000 of persons in nominally Christian 
lands, are the true disciples of Christ? 
Of Romanists there are 135,000,000; of 
Greek, 50,000,000; of Armenians and 
Nestorians, 5,000,000; and Protestants, 
85,000,000 ; this last number including 
all, whether professing religion or not, 
those of some religious faith, true or falee, 
those of no religious faith, sceptics and 
infidels. How many of these are truly 
the disciples of Jesus Christ? If we say 
one-twentieth of the whole number, (and 
this seems a large allowance,) then there 
are not quite 14,000,000 of-real Chris- 
tians in existence. And how many of 
these are cold and inactive in the service 
of Christ! But if we believe the declar- 
ation of the Scriptures, then Judaism, 
Mohammedism, Paganism, Popery, and 
infidelity are all to give way before the 
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power of the Cross of Christ, and a time 
come when the knowledge of the glory of 
the Lord shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea. So that, according 
to the present population of the globe, 
there are altogether, including unbelievers 
in Christian as well as heathen lands, 
twelve hundred and seventy-four millions 
1,274,000,000, of souls yet unconverted 
to the truth as it is in Jesus! And for 
the accomplishment of their salvation, in- 
strumentally, there are, according to the 
liberal allowance of one-twentieth just 
made, 14,000,000 of truly converted per- 
sons, three-fourths of whom, certainly, 
are lukewarm, uninterested and idle in 
the work of the Lord, leaving about three 
millions, 3,000,000, in all the world, to 
engage actively in advancing the kingdom 
of Christ, and leading sinners to the Sa- 
viour! In view of all these considerations, 
well may we exclaim ‘‘Who is sufficient 
for these things?’’ How mighty is the 
task! how stupendous the undertaking ! 
What gigantic proportions does the mis- 
sionary enterprise assume, as we think of 
the millions upon millions in the world, 
who in heathen lands have not yet learned 
the name of Jesus, not to mention the 
millions more in Christian lands, who 
hear it with indifference, dislike, or 
hatred! What prayer! what labor! 
what expense! what self-denial! what 
patience, and faith, and love, and hope 
are required! And as we contemplate 
the multiplied obstacles that stand in the 
path of missionary progress, the natural 
-opposition of all mankind, immemorial 
idolatries, savage customs, false philoso- 
phies, despotic political organizations, 
and all that Satan, the world, and the 
carnal heart can array against the gospel 
of Christ, it is, to human apprehension, 
folly and madness to urge upon the church 
the duty of addressing herself to a work 
the dimensions of which are so unparal- 
lelled and prodigious, and the difficulties 
of which are so apparently unconquerable 
and appalling as these. So impossible 
does it seem to the eye of carnal reason, 
that the world should, one day, be con- 
verted to Christ, and so much does the 
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mind stagger back, overborne by the con- 
templation of the thought, that mental 
relief is only obtained by the present re- 
linquishment of all hope. 

Nevertheless, the glorious work shall be 
triumphantly and magnificently accom- 
plished. Leaving out of consideration 
the various and conflicting theories built 
upon various views of the order in which 
prophecy is to be fulfilled, and the method 
by which predicted events are to be 
grouped, the fact is beyond all contradic- 
tion that the knowledge of the glory of 
the Lord shall cover the earth as the wa- 
ters do the sea. In Christ, the promised 
Seed, in whom all the families of the earth 
are to be blessed, the assurance given to 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, that 
he should be the ‘heir of the world,” 
finds its fulfilment. The covenant of grace 
secures the world to Christ. God’s prom- 
ises have pledged it, Christ’s blood has 
bought it. The heathen are already given 
to Christ for his inheritance, and already 
the uttermost parts of the earth are his 
possession, in purpose, in promise, in fact, 
though not yet in the universal diffusion 
of his grace, nor universal display of his 
glory. But the time hastens on, amid 
judgments and mercies intermingled, when 
graciously and gloriously too, He shall 
have dominion in the hearts of men ‘*from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends 
of theearth.’’ ‘All kings shall fall down 
before Him ; all nations shall serve Him.”’ 
‘*Men shall be blessed in Him ; all nations 
shall call Him blessed.’’ ‘All his ene- 
mies shall be put under his feet.’’ All 
systems of error, oppression, iniquity, ir- 
religion, false religion, superstition, and 
idolatry, all obstacles, shall be entirely 
removed. Judaism, Mohammedism, Pa- 
ganism, Popery, and infidelity, with every 
corrupt practice and policy in the govern- 
ments, institutions, and kingdoms of men, 
shall utterly disappear, and the one glo- 
rious kingdom of Jesus Christ be estab- 
lished over all the world, and embrace 
mankind. The promise is explicit, ‘Every 
valley shall be exalted, and etery moun- 
tain and hill shall be made low, and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the 
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rough places plain, and the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together, for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.’’ ‘‘AsI live, saith the 
Lord, the whole earth shall be filled with 
my glory.’’ Here are God’s averment 
and oath, and heaven and earth, and all 
that ever God made in them, shall sooner 
pass away, than one jot or tittle of what 
He has said shall fail! To Jesus Christ, 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess! Though the work is stupen- 
dous, and human instrumentalities are 
weak, and human hearts are cold, still the 
promises of God are unfailing, and the 
power of God isall-mighty. Upon these, 
the church, as the ordained evangelist of 
the world, goes forth depending, and in 
her holy progress, reaps the present ear- 
nest of a future, glorious and complete 
success. If but sixty years have accom- 
plished so much already, since the modern 
missionary work began, what may not be 
accomplished before the close of the pres- 
ent century? And if, as we are entitled 
to believe, the Holy Spirit is to be poured 
out in mighty, copious, and continuous 
effusion, in the last days, more abundant 
in times of refreshing and restitution than 
ever before, what amazing results may we 
not anticipate, what multiplied facilities 
what increase of power, what amazing 
victories of grace, all preparing the world 
for the meridian blaze of millennial splen- 
dor and glory! This, then, is our great- 
est encouragement, even the almighty 
power of God, promised in Christ, to give 
success to the church. Faith lays hold 
of the power and the promise together, 
while hope reaches forth to enjoy, in 
blessed anticipation, the glorious result. 
The missionary cause is one to which we 
can commit ourselves with all confidence 
and zeal, for it is the cause dearest to the 
heart of the triune God. Its principle is 
love, its end is salvation, its path is suffer- 
ing, its crown is glory.—Rev. N. West, 
in For. Miss. 


A MONTH’S WORK IN INDIA. 
On the day before Christmas last, we 
left home on a missionary tour in the 
23 
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country around Futtehgurh. We had 
with us twelve native preachers, of vari- 
ous grades—catechists, readers, and col- 
porteurs—all of whom were able, with+ 
greater or less ability, to proclaim the 
gospel; and after travelling a circuit of 
seventy-five miles, being at no time more 
than twenty miles from Futtehgurh, we 
returned, having been absent just one 
month. 

Our plan was to travel short distances, 
often not more than four or five miles, 
and to remain at one place, if the work 
required, as much as two or three days. 
We had it thus in our power to visit all 
the villages within a reasonable distance 
of our encamping ground, and I believe, 
as a fact, that but few escaped us. Asa 
general remark, the people of the villages 
collected in satisfactory numbers to listen. 
to our message ; but we were specially fa-. 
vored in being able to attend many of the: 
villages on market day. On these occa-. 
sions the people of many neighboring: 
villages are collected together for the- 
purpose of buying and selling, and the 
concourse affords a fine opportunity for 
preaching. Frequently during the time 
of our journey, we were able to attend 
these gatherings. At one market place I 
believe we delivered, in the course of the- 
afternoon, at different places, not less. 
than fifty or sixty addresses to attentive 
and apparently interested audiences. On 
other occasions somewhat less may have: 
been done, but almost always there was a. 
regular stream of discourse at two or 
three different places, and most of the 
people who had come to the market heard 
more or less of what was said. When it 
is remembered that the listeners were 
composed of the people of many surround-. 
ing villages, it is evident that the Word: 
of the Lord was sounded out widely. 
We did not, however, leave them to hear’ 
merely in these market places, but visited 
most of them, also, in their own villages. 
It is impossible to say exactly, but I think 
not less than three hundred villages were. 
visited during the course of the month. 

With regard to the manner in which 


our message was received by the people, 
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I think there can scarcely have been a 
doubt that they listened better—with less 
opposition and prejudice, and with more 
‘apparent interest and intelligence—than 
in former times. The following remarks 
conyey the impressions derived from our 
tour. 

1. We think that idol-worship is losing 
its hold of their hearts. We met very 
seldom with a man who would stand up 
to defend it. On the contrary, most of 
our hearers were prompt to acknowledge 
its falsehood, and not a few openly ridi- 
culed it. This does not mean that they 
do not still practise the worship of idols ; 
but it does mean that it has lost its hold 
of their hearts, and has dropped out of 
their faith, being only a dead ceremony. 

2. We find less prejudice against us 

than in former times. The people are 
beginning to understand better what 
Christianity is, and they do not shrink 
from us so much. On this point I be- 
lieve that the course which Mohun-Lal 
has taken has had a good effect. While 
making himself known decidedly in all 
eases and everywhere as a Christian, and 
uniting with us in the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper, he has yet retained all his 
Hindu customs in eating and dress, so far 
as they are not idolatrous. While he is 
quite willing to eat from my hand, and 
has actually done so, in order to show 
‘that he does not maintain caste, he yet 
-continues to eat the same things he alwajs 
-did, and has it prepared in the same way, 
‘being a Hindu in everything that is not 
ridolatrous. He is, therefore, looked upon 
-@8 less unclean than the rest of us, and 
-does not outrage their prejudices so much. 
‘He is thus able to show the people practi- 
-cally that Christianity is not meat and 
-drink, but righteousness. 

His mode of argument with the people 
‘is mainly this: That if you become Chris- 
-tians, you may remain almost as you are, 
as to all that is external. You must, of 

- course, believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the true incarnation—the Saviour of 
sinners; you must be baptized in his 
/mname, and there is one rite commanded 
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all must eat together. Of course you 
will all become of one caste—a caste of 
Christians ; but after this you may eat 
what and how you please, and need not 
give up the customs of your country; 
for Christianity does not consist in eat- 
ing and drinking, or in any particular 
mode of living. Of course this is almost 
the substance of what we all say. Mo- 
hun-Lal shows it in his life, and says it 
with more effect. 

Heretofore Christianity has presented 
itself to the Hindus as a system which, if 
they embraced, they would be led to em- 
brace along with it, all manner of what 
appears to them unclean living. Mohun- 
Lal's object is to show them that this is 
not the case. Having been a brahmin of 
high degree, he still appears before them 
as a Christian brahmin, not indeed being 
in caste, but being essentially clean, and 
thus not unnecessarily outraging their 
prejudices. I believe that he is about 
right. There is, perhaps, danger of his 
Hinduizing too far, as the first Jewish 
Christians Judaized too much; but now, 
as then, Christianity is a mighty, con- 
centrating power, and we have good 
grounds to expect that it will in the end 
bring all right. 

3. We find an increasing impression 
on the minds of the people that Chris- 
tianity will triumph and Hinduism fall. 
Formerly this conviction was rare, and 
more rarely expressed. Now it is one of 
the most common remarks we hear, and 
I think the impression is every year in- 
creasing in intensity. No doubt it arises 
from various causes. They know that 
missionaries are scattered about over the 
country. They often come in contact 
with our native Christians, and hear us 
and our native preachers. They have no 
confidence in their own religion, and see 
that it cannot stand the shock of Chris- 
tianity. Railroads, canals, and tele- 
graphic wires have stretched their lines 
over the country, and show the more 
thoughtful of them that all things must 
change. 

More than all, this is a Christian gov- 
ernment; and however much the rulers 
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may ignore Christianity, still the people 
cannot but believe that they wish it to 
prosper, and, as soon as they consider it 
safe, will take measures to make it spread. 
This impression, no doubt, gave the mu- 
tiny much of its power in many places. 
In all these cases it was an effort to crush 
and stamp the life out of Christianity. 
But they have seen it rise again with 
more vigorous life and strength. ll 
that had been swept away has been re- 
stored, and the government which, in 
their eyes, is the embodiment of Christi- 
anity, is a more colossal power than ever, 
while they are reduced to impotency, 
with no sepoys to cast their hopes upon— 
no forts, no artillery, and stripped of the 
arms which they formerly had. Many, 
therefore, believe that force will soon be 
used to make them Christians. Others, 
taking a more spiritual view of the mat- 
ter, say that they will, of their own ac- 
cord, come round; and that when a few 
have made the move, the multitude will 
follow as a flock of sheep follows the 
leader. Whatever the views entertained 
as to the mode of the change, it is certain 
that the change is widely expected—I 
will not say hoped for. 

4. Still more, we find a considerable 
number who profess to receive Christ as 
a true Saviour, and at the same time ex- 
press entire want of confidence in their 
own religion. They are not indeed ready, 
as yet, to come out and be Christians 
publicly ; but they know more or less of 
it, and profess to worship Christ in secret. 
Certainly such a faith is not of much ac- 
count as a power in the heart ; but it may 
be of great significance in the spread of 
Christianity, and may be the dawning of 
a spiritual life. 

On this whole subject I always desire 
to speak guardedly and without exciting 
undue expectations. I am always re- 
strained by the consideration that this is 
not yet the actual embracing of Chris- 
tianity, and that it may all pass away, 
and come to nought; and that even 
should it go on, it may still be years be- 
fore we reap the fruit. I can, however, 
hardly be mistaken as to the facts; for 
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they are not merely my own observations, 
but I think also of the missionary brother 
who was with me, and also of all the na- 
tive brethren, who, if they were asked to 
present their views, would speak much 
more decidedly than I do.—J. L. Scott, 
in For. Miss. 


SUMMARY OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The Lord’s Prayer has three parts: an 
introduction, a series of petitions, and a 
conclusion. The introduction consists of 
one great thought, branching out into 
various others. ‘‘The family of the ran- 
somed’’ is the thought which fills the 
Christian’s heart, as he proceeds to present 
this prayer.’ The whole family in heaven 
and earth: this is the key-note to the 
whole. It is the prayer of a child for its 
own family ; but that family embraces all. 
There is the father, the child, the brother- 
hood,and the home. ‘Our Father,’’ the 
prayer begins, and in that aspect God is 
seen throughout it. ‘Our Father!’’ is 
the utterance of one who feels himself a 
child. ‘* Our Father!’ says the Chris- 
tian, even though alone in his closet, and 
all through he contemplates the brother- 
hood of believers. heaven,’ the 
home of the family for which he prays. 

Then follow in order the various peti- 
tions, which are not scattered hither and 
thither as they might occur to the mind, 
but proceed step by step, building up a 
Jacob’s ladder, ‘‘which reaches from 
earth to heaven.’’ The first three peti- 
tions refer to God, the last three refer to 
man. The first three respect the name of 
God, the kingdom of God and the will of 
God ; the last three respect the daily food 
of man, body and soul, the pardon of sins, 
and grace to keep from evil. The first 
three seem to regard the persons of the 
Trinity ; God the Father’s name, God the 
Son’s kingdom, God the Spirit’s will. 
The Christian is taught earnestly to ask 
that the Father’s name be hallowed, 
Christ’s kingdom come, the Spirit’s will 
be done; and this embraces all that we 
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can desire for our fellowmen. Our breth- 
ren will all be blessed, indeed, if these 
petitions be granted. The last three pe- 
titions are all the utterances of want, the 
cries for mercy, which humble, empty 
souls cannot but present. The craving 
for pardon does not come first. The child 
who prays in trust toa father has already 
come to him, and has already known what 
pardon is. The first of these petitions is 
for preservation of life—not neglecting 
the body, but chiefly regarding the soul. 
And then, as we need pardon every day 
for each new sin and failure in duty, for- 
giveness is next entreated ; and asking it, 
we ask for the spirit of forgiveness also. 
Then, feeling how apt we are to fall, the 
Christian child is taught to ask that it 
may not be tempted, but that, if tempted, 
it may be able to withstand. 

Brethren, there are but six petitions 
here in all; of these three only are for 
man, ButI know not, in all our wants 
and yearnings, amid all our desires and 
prayers—I know not a single petition 
which a Christian asks for, or has asked 
since the death of Jesus, that may not be 
comprehended in one of these. It is a 
prayer so short and simple, that a child 
of three years old may learn it; and a 
prayer so full and deep, that the whole 
Christian church has not exhausted, and 
has hardly yet been able to enter into it. 
And then comes the conclusion, in which 
" ‘prayer passes int> praise, the spirit of earth 
rising into the spirit of heaven. The pe- 
titions swell into a doxology which in- 
cludes the whole prayer, and sets it, as it 
were, to music. We ask all these things, 
because (mark the force of every little 
word—not a jot or tittle can pass from 
this prayer without losing something of 
its spirit and purport)—we ask these 
things, because, Thine, O Jesus Christ! 
is the kingdom ; Thine, O Spirit of God ! 
is the power; Thine, O Father! is the 
glory. And all these for ever! The 
prayer is done. But angels and the ran- 
somed above, almost, we might think, 
mistaking this prayer of earth for a song 
of heaven, join the believer in the closing 
word, Amen !—Rev. J. E. Cumming. 
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THE GOSPEL AMONG SLAVES IN SOUTH 
INDIA. 

The Rev. H. Baker, a missionary of the 
English Episcopal church, writes the fol- 
lowing narrative. 

‘Daring one of my itinerating jour- 
neys, passing along an elephant track by 
the side ofa lofty mountain, I observed a 
thin volume of smoke rise from among 
the rocks. The guide assured us that no 
one lived in these wild spots. As we 
climbed up silently, expecting to find 
either hunters or smugglers, to our sur- 
prise, in a hut hid in the nook of a gran- 
ite cliff, we discovered two men, with 
their wives, in a most destitute, wretched 
state. The men were clothed in pieces 
of bark beaten into a matted substance; 
but the poor women had no covering but 
small green twigs tied to cords, as a fringe 
round their middle. They were slaves 
who had fled from the plains nearly a 
hundred miles distant, from the tyranny 
of their masters, and had lived many 
months here on wild honey, roots and 
chance fruit, collected in their daily ram- 
bles. They had returned almost to a bru- 
tal state of existence, but yet even here 
had attempted a species of worship. A 
stone had been placed erect under a tiny 
shed. Fruits,and toddy drawn from wild 
palms, were the offerings to the demon 
represented ; and the older of the men we 
heard acknowledge himself as ‘‘ the priest 
of the devil.’’ 

I was at this time about establishing a 
central Christian village at Mundakyum, 
some six or seven miles distant ; and after 
much difficulty, I persuaded the poor crea- 
tures to remove, promising them protec- 
tion and their rice and salt.- After a few 
days, they made their appearance, but 
were very timid, lest their owners should 
discover them. They were of considera- 
ble use in helping to drive away ele- 
phants and guard the crops from other 
wild animals, our Christian people pay- 
ing them the hire of free laborers. They 
contrasted the treatment they now received 
with their former state, and showed deep 
sears, and wounds, and burnings, when 
working as slaves, 
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Mr. Moody was the Corresponding See- 
retary of the Church Missionary Society 
at Madras at this time, and came to visit 
Mundakyum. He was greatly pleased 
with these fugitives, and was told that 
many others were to be found in various 
parts of the jungles, living in little cul- 
tivations redeemed from the forest, but ut- 
terly uncared for by the more prosperous 
natives. These facts were related by him 
in a letter to some friends at Stamford, 
where he had once been curate. An an- 
swer came, requesting to know what 
would be the expense of sending a native 
Christian to instruct these refugees. The 
letter reached me when [ was holding a 
meeting of my communicants. I inter- 
preted it to them. For a few moments 
no one spoke ; they looked at each other. 
Then an old man said, ‘‘ Well, sir, years 
ago I used to take salt, cooking vessels, 
and iron tocls to these escaped slaves. 1 
will go, if you think me capable. Give 
me but food and clothing, and I am sat- 
isfied» My oldest eon will provide for my 
family.” 

Verkey Moopen had been a sad char- 
acter, but was now striving to live right; 
not very advanced in holy things, but a 
sincere believer in God’s love and an- 
swere to prayer. My next question was, 
how much the food and clothing would 
be considered worth. All agreed that 
thirty rupees a year should cover all ne- 
cessaries. I wrote the answer the same 
night. Soon came a letter, breathing out 
the fervent love and prayers of friends 
to Christ at Stamford, and that they 
would support the man. Nobly did they 
keep their promise. For years they sent 
the £3, and with them constant, faithful 
prayer was offered. Hence the blessing 
which followed. 

We began by sending out Verkey to 
hunt up these poor slaves, talk to them, 
and invite them to attend a Sunday-school 
at Mundakyum. We began the school 
with the four individuals first discovered 
and a very few others ; gradually the num- 
bers increased to twenty, then to thirty. 
They collected in a large shed made of 
bamboos and thatched with elephant 
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grass. About eight in the morning each 
brought some roasted roots, or jaca fruit, 
or rice boiled and tied up in leaves 
for the mid-day meal. They were divided 
into classes, some taught by individual 
communicants of the congregation, others 
by one or two young women who had been 
in the girls’ boarding school. 

A slave school had been commenced at 
another station of the Church Missionary 
Society called Malapalli; but the school- 
house had been burnt down, and the slaves 
driven away. Some of them came to the 
neighborhood of Mundakyum, and joined 
our little band. Most of them who were 
attending our school were of a class called 
Eastern Palaries, who would eat beef like 
the pariahs of the plains, though distinct 
from them. The new comers from Mal- 
apalli wished to be considered of better 
caste than these. This was refused, and 
after a little difficulty all united. After 
the usual teaching and services in the 
churches, I or the catechists who officiated, 
usually addressed and prayed with these 
poor creatures, who appeared thoroughly 
awakened toa sense of their lost condi- 
tion. The Catechism of the Church of 
England, Watts’s First and Second Cate- 
chisms, numerous texts and hymns, were 
eagerly learned. Many appeared to be 
living consistent Christian lives, and could 
give a good account of their hope, and the 
reasons and evidences of it. Our num- 
bers amounted often to 130 or 140 ; about 
170 had received various degrees of in- 
struction. 

One Sunday afternoon, I had been 
speaking of the oneness of Christians in 
their head Christ, and I noticed that signi- 
ficant glances were exchanged. On this, I 
asked them what they were thinking of? 
The once priest of the devil said, ‘Sir, 
can we be baptized?’’ I answered as 
Philip did the Ethiopian eunuch ; when a 
poor woman named Tlachee, who had 
been teaching some of the others very dili- 
gently, exclaimed, ‘‘O, this is what we 
have long, long, been praying for!’’ I 
promised them a full answer shortly ; and 
at the evening class for our Christian 
men, I proposed the su‘i«ct. These men 
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were once Brahmins, others Chetnies, 
Nairs, Chogares, and Syrians, Arrians, 
and others present, now all one in profes- 
sion and many, I trust, by thesanctification 
of the Spirit. The only objection made 
was, that some were not consistent ; none 
hinted caste as any barrier: ‘‘We left 
that behind, when we ate together,’’ said 
a brahmin convert. From this time, at 
every occasion of baptism, several slaves 
were usually found offering themselves. 
Some months, perhaps, had elapsed, 
when some of the men came to me, and 
said, ‘You told us the other day, of St. 
Paul’s writing to Philemon, and sending 
his escaped slave back to his master. Is 
it our duty to return to ours? We left 
them as heathens ; should we not, as Chris- 
tians, return?’’ I told them, ‘If this is 
a question of conscience with you, I should 
say it is your duty to offer yourselves 
again to those to whom you owe service. 
Go, and God help you.”’ Thirteen men 
went, and several of them who had been 
dispersed from the slave persecution at 
Malapalli, also returned home, ard were 
kindly received, and aided in restoring 
the schools there among theirclass. Two 
of the thirteen quickly came back, fear- 
fully beaten by their masters. I told 
them that they were free, having dis- 
charged their duty ; but I heard nothing 
of the others. I feared whether they 
might not have relapsed. Among these 
were the devil priest, and his wife. He 
had formerly practised very curious arts, 
professing to be able to cause devils to 
enter or go out from anenemy. He made 
clay and wooden figures, calling them by 
the names of persons intended to be tor- 
tured, and used to act towards the inani- 
mate objects, as though he had the indi- 
viduals themselves in his power. He be- 
lieved in his own power ; and I discovered 
that numbers of them in the plains, who 
knew him as a heathen, believed in him 
as a sorcerer, and paid him. About a 
year previous to his baptism, he had pub- 
licly broken a number of these clay fig- 
ures, twosticks of ebony, anda roll of thin 
beaten copper, all marked over with stars 
and curious signs. Such a marked change 
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had been noticed in the conduct of this 
man, and two or three others of the party, 
that I could not think them hypocrites. 

Harvest time now approached, when 
thousands of low country people enter the 
hills to help to gather in and house the 
grain; and now we were gladdened by 
seeing the lost ones come hack with a 
crowd of strange slaves. They had been 
kindly received, and had brought their 
friends to reap, and also to hear the 
gospel in our school. For six weeks 
we had a very large school, and at the 
end of this period they came to me to say 
they were returning, and desired letters to 
any missionary in the plains, who would 
teach them. I wrote to Mr. Andrews, 
then in cliarge of the Cottayam district, 
together with my old charge of Pullam, 
and most heartily did this devoted mis- 
sionary enter into their desires. 

The work grew ; he could not find teach- 
ers for them. The boys of the Cottayam 
College at once nobly volunteered to teach 
two Sunday-schools, and they subscribed 
to pay a master on the week days. The 
printers at our mission house, all con- 
verts, in the spirit of holy rivalry paid an- 
other master. The Rev. Messrs. Hawks- 
worth, and Cashi, who succeeded Mr. An- 
drews at Cottayam, ably fostered the 
work, and have baptized nearly 200 in 
their schools. At Pullam, Mr. Andrews 
has a very prosperous work going on 
among the slaves; persecution in its se- 
verest forms has failed to check it. 

I believe that more than 400 have al- 
ready professed to be Christians in my 
mission and the two now mentioned from 
the slave class alone, within the last four 
years, from the movement originating 
and fostered by the £3 annually sent by 
the friends at Stamford. Faith and fer- 
vent prayer at home held up our hands. 
Verkey Moopen soon went to his rest; 
others soon took his place. The Chris- 
tians at Cottayam were stirred by gener- 
ous Christian love. 

The little stone not cut out by hands is 
growing, and smites the iron and clay im- 
age ; that crumbles away ; it grows into 
the great mountain, which shall fill the 
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whole earth. The slave movement in the 
Tirnuarilla district originated at Mala- 
palli, and is also extensively spreading. 
It had no connection with ours, except in 
our being able to give protection in the 
wild jungles to its persecuted ones. Chris- 
tians at home need no longer doubt re- 
specting the reality of the work. Give 
much if you have it ; give, if even only a 
little ; but O, pray truly, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ while giving, and we shall return 
rejoicing, bearing precious sheaves.’’ 
Coral Mag., April, 1862. 


MADAGASCAR, 


In the Magazine for May, pp. 147-150, it 
was stated that six missionaries were about to 
sail for Madagascar, with ample supplies of 
New Testaments and tracts in the native lan- 
guage. It was also stated that Mr. LeBrun, 
French missionary at Mauritius, had visited 
the capital, and been received in a most af- 
fectionate manner by the Christians. Mr. 
Ellis writes concerning the latter—‘‘So far as 
I can learn, no defections in faith or practice 
have occurred among the Christians. Their 
zeal and activity seem to have suffered no 
abatement. Their religion is still character- 
ized by unremitting prayer. Several of them 
tell me in their letters that they still observe 
the hour from seven to eight on Thursday 
evening, as originated in England, for special 
prayer to God, or rather to praise Him for his 
distinguishing goodness to them. Their num- 
bers have increased in a manner almost in- 
credible to themselves. David Johns says the 
forty-five cases of Scriptures, and also of 
tracts, will not be enough. The best men for 
character and ability in the country are now 
numbered with the Christians. Among the 
signatures td one most excellent letter, are 
the names of three officers of the palace.” Mr. 
LeBrun says— 

At a great distance from Antanana- 
rivo, I was met by a deputation from our 
Christian friends, who had been anxiously 
waiting for us. It was evening when we 
reached the place where they had halted 
until our arrival, sending daily, during 
the interval, messengers to the capital to 
soothe and quell the impatience of those 
who had sent them. After the usual sal- 
utations, and having satisfied them on 
many points which to them were of vital 
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importance, we all sat down to our hum- 
ble repast, which was closed by singing 
hymns, reading a portion of the Scrip- 
tures, and prayer. O, how happy we all 
appeared to be! How truly we felt the 
blessed influence of that ‘tunity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace,’’ which the 
apostle exhorts Christians to ‘‘endeavor 
to keep.’’ What seasons of holy fellow- 
ship we enjoyed at every station on the 
way to the capital. They had many ex- 
planations to ask, many doubts to solve, 
and many difficulties to overcome; and 
while they pointed out to me, in the Ma- 
lagasy Bible, passages on which they 
wished some light to be thrown, I showed 
them in my French Bible, how the Holy 
Spirit had-already, in foresight of our 
frailties, so ordered the teachings of 
prophets and apostles, that one obscure 
passage was explained and illustrated by 
another or others more clearly expressed. 
They seemed delighted by this mode of 
answering their questions and quieting 
their minds upon many important points 
of doctrine and discipline. 

When we arrived near the capital, we 
passed the night at Prince Ramonja’s 
place. Here we were, as in fact every- 
where, well received and congratulated 
by the inhabitants of the village. I was 
really struck and delighted to see so 
many children who had followed me, as, 
before starting, I perambulated among 
the rice plantations about the place. A 
school established here would, I think, 
be of great benefit to this part of the 
country; and as there are, within a ra- 
dius of a few miles only, a great many 
hamlets and villages, a missionary station 
might be founded here with every pros- 
pect of success. 

As we were only a short aietones from 
Antananarivo, the Prime Minister sent 
me a letter, giving me a hearty welcome 
in the name of king Radama IT., and ex- 
pressing a wish that I would not enter 
the city until several officers of the palace 
had come to show me the house his maj- 
esty had prepared for my reception. 

At 2 o'clock, p. m., three officers thus 
appointed came and introduced us into 
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the city. Numbers of people flocked 
around us, while others were looking 
over their walls to see us pass. Scarcely 
had we been settled in our new home, be- 
fore his majesty sent us a present of a 
bullock, a few fowls and geese, and some 
Tice. 

The next day, being Sunday, I wrote 
to king Radama a respectful note, thank- 
ing his majesty for the kind reception I 
had met at his hands, and begging he 
would be pleased to excuse my devoting 
the Lord’s day to visiting the churches, 
and thus doing my Master’s work. The 
king sent me an answer, stating that his 
majesty approved of my resolution, and 
would in a few days be glad to receive 
me into his royal presence. 

Our Christian friends were so highly 
delighted to see a missionary come to pay 
them a visit in their own country, that 
that Sunday was to me anything but a 
day of rest. I was taken from church to 
church, from 9 o’clock, a.m. to 2 o’clock, 
p.m. During that time I visited five as- 
semblies for worship; prayed in English 
at the express desire of pastors and peo- 
ple, and preached in French, my friend 
David Johns being my interpreter. W her- 
ever I went I was saluted with tears and 
expressions of joy; and whenever I pro- 
nounced the blessed name of Jesus Christ, 
it was truly affecting to witness the ut- 
terance of deep emotion by which they 
testified their faith and gratitude. 

There are eleven houses set apart by 
the king for the use of our Christian 
friends, as places of public worship ; but 
although he takes such a lively interest 
in the spiritual concerns of the churches, 
he does not, it appears, exercise any au- 
thority over them, or interfere in the least 
in their internal government. 

Two or three days after, I had an audi- 
‘enee with Radama II., in which we spoke 
on many points connected with the future 
prospects of Christianity in Madagascar. 
The king seems to be actuated by noble 
and liberal motives; his anxious desire 
and only ambition is, to make his people 
happy. Liberty of commerce, open and 
constant intercourse with civilized na- 
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tions, but especially the general diffusion 
of education among his people, are the 
means he intends to employ in order to 
attain such a desirable end. Upon my 
observing that there is no true happiness, 
no real prosperity for a nation, nor for 
individuals, without sincere piety and de- 
votedness to God, he acquiesced, expressed 
the wish to see our mission renewed, and 
was not a little disappointed when he 
learned that I was not to remain long in 
Madagascar. Our friend, Mr. Ellis, is 
impatiently expected by king and people. 
The sooner our missionaries arrive the 
better; everything is ready for their re- 
ception. The priests are trying to get a 
footing in the capital, but their success 
is doubtful: the king is for liberty of 
conscience, and tolerates rather than ap- 
proves their movements. 

Shortly after my andience with his 
majesty, I was seized with an attack of 
the Malagasy fever, and was laid up for 
nearly a month on a bed of suffering. 
Though I was all that time in much dan- 
ger, I felt then, and do still realize, that 
it was a season of refreshing from the 
Lord; and, notwithstanding that my 
health is much injured by its deleterious 
effects, yet that disease has been the 
means of calling forth the most lovely 
features in the Christian character of the 
Malagasy. It would be difficult to depict 
the kind, watchful solicitude with which 
our beloved friends tended me during 
that long month of weakness and pain. 
Day after day, night after night, it was 
the same loving care, mingled with prayer 
and supplication. O how fervently did 
they pray as they knelt by the side of my 
couch! What tears of fraternal love and 
Christian sympathy they shed, as they 
administered medicines, and watched, 
with anxiety, their effect upon me ! 

It cannot be astonishing that a people 
so devoted to their Lord, and composed of 
so many ‘*good Samaritans,’’ should be 
highly blessed and feel the need of the 
regular and faithful labors of an earnest 
and zealous ministry ; nor is it wonderful 
that the living Spirit of Christ should 
animate and direct such a body of hum- 
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ble and devoted disciples. Their number 
increases ; but that is not so essential as 
to know that they themselves increase in 
the knowledge and grace of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. When, in truth and sinceri- 
ty, we can bear such a testimony of a 
large Christian church, we cannot but 
admire and adore the free and sovereign 
grace of God. 

I had the pleasure, before leaving the 
capital, to see several who had been re- 
duced to slavery, and were once more 
privileged to confess the name of Christ 
before men in times of prosperity and 
peace. But I shall never forget the feel- 
ings of sadness, mingled with joy and 
gratitude, which filled my mind, as I 
heard the story of one beloved sister, who 
was nothing daunted by the violence or 
fury of persecutors. Often had she been 
sought after by the blood-thirsty emissa- 
ries of the late infuriated queen. But 
the Lord was always with her, giving 
her, as it were, timely warning of her 
impending danger. She never discontin- 
ued the prayer meetings she held in her 
own house for the benefit of her neigh- 
bors. Once she was nearly caught ; but 
in this instance her cruel persecutors 
were themselves struck with awe, and 
were compelled to admit that God was on 
her side. They bad, in fect, ransacked 
the whole house to no purpose ; for, to 
satisfy her friends, she had hidden herself 
under a staircase that led to the upper 
story of her dwelling. Here, in a dark 
corner, she was praying to Him who seeth 
in darkness, and can everywhere be a 
shield and a rampart to his children. 
Her persecutors, knowing that poultry 
was generally kept there, merely extended 
from outside their arms in every direction 
within, but failed to touch her person, 
and thus discover her retreat. They left 
dismayed, and fully persuaded that some 
supernatural or Divine influence was ex- 
erting itself in favor of the object of their 
hatred. You may imagine how thunder- 
struck they must have been when, a few 
days after, they were informed she was 
still holding her prayer meetings! Such 
constancy vanquished the pertinacity of 
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her persecutors. She died in peace, re- 
gretted by all, and, though dead, her 
memory is still dear to her surviving 
brothers and sisters. 

I had a long conference with the pas- 
tors on the duties of the ministry, and 
especially on the danger which threatened 
them from the introduction of a new re- 
ligious system into the country. After 
the conference they kept singing hymns, 
and separated rather late in the evening, 
thanking me for my faithfulness in speak- 
ing to them the truth in Christian char- 
ity. 

When the day came to take leave of 
them, O how grieved I felt, and how anx- 
ious they were not to let me go! With 
tears they urged me to remain; but tid- 
ings from Mauritius, and especially my 
aged father’s failing health, induced me 
to leave ere the bad season had fairly set 
in ; and I did so with the less regret, as I 
had received intelligence that Mr. Ellis 
was on his way to Madagascar from Eng- 
land, and felt conscious that his presence 
even at Mauritius, and the assurance he 
could give our Christian friends that an 
effective and zealous band of missionaries 
were ready to devote their energies to 
their service, and would soon be in the 
midst of them, was likely to calm their 
anxiety and give them patience to await 
their arrival. 

In conclusion, my impression is that 
everything is ready, and all that the 
Missionary Society has to do is to send 
men of God to preach the gospel and bap- 
tize the people in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, commanding them 
to keep all his commandments, and trust- 
ing the promise of the Lord, ‘*Lo, Iam 
with you alway.’’—Lond. Miss. Chron. 


EARLY STAGES OF THE ENGLISH 
BAPTIST MISSION. 


The ministers and churches of the Bap- 
tist denomination in London stood aloof 
from the undertaking. Residing in the 
metropolis of England, they considered 
themselves the magnates of the body, and 
were unwilling to commit themselves, as 
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they said, toan enterprise struck out in 
the heat of enthusiasm, by a few ardent 
spirits, in an obscure country Association. 
Of all the ministers in the metropolis, 
only one could be induced to countenance 
it. A meeting was convened in the city, 
to consider the propriety of forming an 
auxiliary Society to that which had been 
formed at Kettering; but the proposal 
was negatived by an overwhelming major- 
ity, though some were anxious to cover 
their pusillanimity by individual dona- 
tions. Dr. Stennett, one of the most in- 
fluential ministers in the denomination in 
London, treated Mr. Carey with great 
personal respect, but would have nothing 
to do with the mission. The feeling then 
prevalent in London was thus described 
by Mr. Fuller at a subsequent period :— 
‘* When we began, in 1792, there was 
little or no respectability among us, not 
so much as a squire to sit in the chair, or 
an orator to address him with speeches. 
Hence good Dr. Stennett advised the Lon- 
don ministers to stand aloof, and not 
commit themselves.’’ Great allowance, 
however, must be made for the caution 
of the London ministers. The men with 
whom the mission originated were com- 
paratively obscure, even in their own di- 
minutive denomination. Mr. Fuller was 
just beginning to attract public notice as 
a divine; but neither he nor Mr. Carey, 
whose genius and labors have contributed 
to shed so much lustre on the denomina- 
tion, were, at the time, men of any 
‘* mark or likelihood ;’’ and their under- 
taking seemed to be so far beyond their 
strength, as to resemble rather the dream 
of enthusiasts than the sober project of 
reasonable men. Little did the respect- 
able ministers of London foresee that the 
plan from which they shrunk was the 
germ of a magnificent enterprise, des- 
tined ere long to enlist the zeal and en- 
ergy of every class and rank in England 
and America, and to embrace in its scope 
every heathen tribe under the sun. The 
only minister from whom Mr. Carey ex- 
perienced any warmth of sympathy was 
a member of the Established Church, the 
venerable John Newton, who “ advised 


him with the fidelity and tenderness of a 
father.”’ 

The feeling which was thus found to 
pervade the minds of the must respecta- 
ble Baptist ministers in London, on the 
subject of missions, was not confined to 
that denomination. In other quarters 
the project of missions was treated with 
even greater contempt and aversion. The 
national mind was callous to the enter- 
prise. Three years after the formation 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, to 
which belongs the merit of breaking up 
the lethargy of the age, a proposition to 
establish a foreign mission was brought 
forward in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, and it was treated 
not only as an unnatural, but a revolu- 
tionary design. The proposal was intro- 
duced in 1796, when the Rev. Mr. Hamil- 
ton asserted that ‘‘ to spread abroad the 
knowledge of the gospel among barbarous 
and heathen nations seemed to him highly 
preposterous, inasmuch as it anticipates, 
nay, reverses the order of nature. Men 
must be polished and refined in their man- 
ners before they can be properly enlight- 
ened in religious truths.’’ After extol- 
ling the simple virtues of the untutored 
Indian or Otaheitan, he ventured to affirm 
that Christianity would neither refine his 
morals nor ensure his happiness. The 
venerable Dr. Erskine indignantly de- 
nounced these assertions ; and calling for 
the Bible turned to the Epistles, and re- 
minded the Assembly that an inspired 
apostle had declared himself debtor, not 
merely to the polished Greeks, but to the 
unlettered barbarians ; not merely to the 
wise, but to the unwise, to preach to 
them the gospel which was the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth. But Dr. Hill, notwithstanding 
this remonstrance, pronounced the mis- 
sionary Societies highly dangerous in their 
tendencies to the good order of society ; 
and Mr. Boyle, in his address to the meet- 
ing, said he was impressed with a sense 
of the alarming and dangerous tendency 
of the measures proposed, which the 
House could not too strongly oppose, and 
which all the loyal and well-affected 
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members of the Assembly would be unan- 
imous in opposing. He averred that*‘ as 
for these missionary Societies, since it is 
to be apprehended that their funds may 
be in time, nay, certainly will be turned 
against the Constitution, it is the bound- 
en duty of this House to give the over- 
tures recommending them our most seri- 
ous disapprobation, and our immediate 
and most decisive opposition.””—J. C. 
Marsiman. 


THE FIRST BAPTISM AT SERAMPORE. 


Krishnu was in daily intercourse with 
the missionaries, and he received the 
truths of the gospel, not only with avid- 
ity, but affection. His wife and daugh- 
ter, to whom he communicated the 
glad tidings which had warmed his own 
heart, expressed their determination to 
unite with him in embracing Christiani- 
ty, and they all offered themselves as can- 
didates for Christian baptism. It was a 
season of high and hallowed enjoyment 
fur the missionaries. In writing on the 
subject, Mr. Ward observes, ‘* We think 
it right to make many allowances for ig- 
norance, and for a state of mind the fruit 
of a corrupt superstition; we therefore 
cannot think of demanding from the can- 
didates before baptism more than a pro- 
fession of dependence on Christ, and sub- 
mission to Him in all things. We now 
begin to talk of baptism. We yesterday 
fixed on the spot, before our gate in the 
river. A difficulty has been started that, 
if we baptize in the river, the natives 
will think we suppose there is something 
sacred in the Ganges. Others reply that 
they would rather think we defiled it by 
the ordinance.’’ It was therefore deter- 
mined to baptize the candidates in the 
river. On Monday, the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, Goluk and Krishnu openly renounced 
their caste, by sitting down to the table 
of the missionaries, and eating with them, 
to the great surprise of the servants. 
Thus,”’ again writes Mr. Ward, the 
door of faith is open to the Hindus, and 
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who shall shat it? Thus is the chain of 
the caste broken, and who shall mend 
it?’? Inthe evening, Goluk, Krishnu, 
and his wife and daughter, came before 
the’church, and narrated the progressive 
steps by which their minds had been led 
to embrace the religion of Christ. This 
season of delight, however, was not with- 
out ite alloy. Mr. Thomas, who was 
present on the occasion, became frantic 
with joy. It wasseventeen years since he 
had commenced his labors among the 
heathen ; and the fruition of his hopes, 
after so many disappointments, destroyed 
the balance of his mind, and he began to 
exhibit symptoms of insanity. Within 
three days he became so violent, as to 
render it necessary to place him under re- 
straint. 

The next morning, Sunday, the 28th of 
December, the ordinance of baptism was 
performed under circumstances the most 
solemn and distressing. The missionaries 
assembled with the congregation in the 
chapel, and Mr. Carey walked down to 
the river with his eldest son, about to be 
baptized, and Krishnu, on either side of 
him. Mr. Thomas, who was confined to 
his couch, made the air resound with his 
blasphemous ravings; and Mrs. Carey, 
shut up in her own room on the opposite 
side of the path, poured forth the most 
painful shrieks. At the ghat, or landing 
stairs, the governor and several Euro- 
peans, and a large body of Portuguese, 
and a dense crowd of Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, were waiting to witness this 
novel ceremony. To this assembly Mr. 
Carey explained that they did not believe 
there was any Divine virtue in the river, 
but regarded it as the simple element of 
water; that Krishnu was formerly of 
their creed, but professed by the present 
act to renounce his belief in the gods, and 
to become a disciple of Jesus Christ. The 
most perfect silence and a feeling of deep 
solemnity pervaded the whole assembly, 
and the governor was melted to tears. 
In the afternoon the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was administered for the 
first time in the Bengali language.—J. 
C. Marshman. 
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THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
AND MR. HALDANE’S MISSION. 

It was in the year 1795 that the Mis- 
sionary Society, which afterwards took 
the more specific designation of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, was formed in 
London. It was a large and comprehen- 
sive association, intended to embrace and 
concentrate the efforts of those sections of 
the Christian church which were in accord 
on the subject of baptism. One of the most 
eminent men of the day describes it as 
‘* the large new London Society, formed 
chiefly by Dissenters of various denomi- 
nations and irregular Churchmen.’’ The 
members of the Independent denomina- 
tion formed the sinews of the society, 
and on them the task of perpetuating and 
enlarging its operations has since de- 
volved. The torch of this society, as one 
of its founders gracefully admitted, was 
lighted at the missiunary altar which the 
Baptists had raised. It was Mr. Carey’s 
communications which kindled this flame, 
and became the immediate occasion of or- 
ganizing a missionary agency, which, dur- 
ing the last sixty years, has been second 
to none in zeal and efficiency. The Rev. 
Mr. Bogue and Mr. Stephen happened to 
be in Bristol when Dr. Ryland received 
the first intelligence from Mr. Carey and 
Mr. Thomas after their arrival in Benga). 
Dr. Ryland had previously made Mr. 
Bogue's acquaintance, and, under the im- 
pulse of his feelings, sent a messenger to 
request him and his friend te come and 
hear the letters read. After listening to 
this report of the first proceedings of the 
missionaries, they knelt down and prayed 
for a blessing on their labors, and then 
retired to their own residence and dis- 
cussed the question of forming a society 
in their own connection. They then 
called on Mr. Hey, a gentleman of great 
weight in the city of Bristol ; and having 
received the promise of his support, sent 
@ communication to the ‘ Evangelical 
Magazine.” Soon after, a meeting was 
convened in London, and the London Mis- 
sionary Society was established. 

A few months after the formation of 
the London Missionary Society, an effort 
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was made by Mr. Haldane, one of its 
warmest supporters, to go out to Bengal 
and plant a mission there. Mr. Haldane 
was the descendant of an ancient and dis- 
tinguished family in Scotland, and in- 
herited large landed property, to which 
he had retired after a career of honorable 
service in the royal navy. The perusal of 
the first number of the Periodical Ac- 
counts, the journal of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, which contained an ac- 
count of the labors of Mr. Carey, pro- 
duced so powerful an effect on the mind 
of Mr. Haldane, that he determined to 
sell the valuable estate of Airthrey, which 
he had been employed for ten years in 
beautifying, and to devote the proceeds to 
the support of his mission. Ample funds 
were provided for the undertaking by this 
noble and disinterested sacrifice, and three 
of his friends, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Bogue, Mr. Innes, and Mr. Greville 
Ewing, animated with the same impulse, 
consented to accompany him to India. 
It was also intended to take out a well- 
equipped printing office, and a staff of 
catechists, itinerants and schoo) masters. 
When the arrangements were completed, 
application was made to the India author- 
ities for permission to embark for India. 
Mr. Dundas, the President of the Board 
of Control, was a family connection of 
Mr. Haldane, and had known him from 
his childhood. Mr. Haldane addressed 
him on the subject of the enterprise with 
a manly frankness, candidly stating his 
object, and asking the assistance of hie 
position. Four months appear to have 
been passed in attempts to obtain the ne- 
cessary permission to proceed to India, 
and at the end of this time Mr. Wilber- 
force came up to London and used ail the 
influence he possessed with the ministry 
on Mr. Haidane’s behalf, but it was all 
to no purpose. Both Mr. Wilberforce 
and Mr. Haldane were baffled by the di- 
plomacy of Vannon Row. It has been 
surmised that Mr. Haldane’s extreme po- 
litical opinions stood in the way; but he 
neither felt nor had expressed any demo- 
cratic opinions ; and if he had, in em- 
barking in the mission he renounced pol- 
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itics ; but it is certain that if he had been 
as pure a Tory as Mr. Dundas himself, he 
would not have been allowed to go out to 
India and establish a mission. Mr. Dun- 
das's feelings on the subject of Indian 
Missions coincided with those of the India 
House, though he never went so far as to 
say, as one of the Directors was reported 
to have said, that he would rather see a 
band of devils in India than a band of 
missionaries. When Mr. Haldane ap- 
plied to the Court of Directors for per- 
mission to proceed to India, he received a 
very complimentary reply and a very per- 
emptory refusal. The Court were con- 
vinced of the sincerity of his motives and 
appreciated the zeal which had led him to 
sacrifice personal convenience ‘*‘ to the re- 
ligious and moral purposes described in 
his letter;’’ but then the Court had 
‘* weighty and substantial reasons which 
induced them to decline a compliance with 
his request ;"’ and so this noble scheme 
fell to the ground.—J. C. Marshman. 


EVANGELICAL MISSION AT BASLE. 


The organization of the Evangelical 
Mission Society in Basle took place at the 
close of 1815, and in the spring of 1816 
the *‘Mission College’’ was opened, in an 
humble building rented for the purpose, 
with eight students, and Rev. Mr. Blum- 
hardt as its inspector. Ministers and lay- 
men from the city of Basle constituted 
the committee. 

The society in the beginning had only 
in view to give able young men, from 
different countries, of decided Christian 
character, and who felt called to the 
work, and who were recommended by 
trustworthy men, a practical and scién- 
tific training, and then leave them to be 
sent out by the larger missionary societies 
of Holland and England to their different 
stations. Although in some years the 
committee found itself in the position to 
establish its own missions in foreign 
lands, yet its main aim still was and is 
the prosperity of the mission college. 
From year to year not only the number 
of students has been increased, but also 
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the greatest attention has been paid to 
have the instruction more and more suited 
to the requirements of foreign missionary 
work. 

To accomplish this important object 
with more success, the college in 1844 was 
divided into two departments, the one the 
preparatory, where the scholars stay two 
years, and the second the college proper, 
where in the course of four years, the 
higher scientific and theological instruc- 
tion are given bya most able body of the- 
ological teachers, some of whom would 
be an ornament to any university, with 
the trustworthy inspector, Rev. Mr. Jas- 
enhand, at their head, in whose hands 
the work has been greatly blessed and 
prospered. As in the commencement, the 
committee is still able, after supplying 
their own missions, to give some of their 
graduates to other societies, especially to 
the English and North German, who, in 
their turn, pay the expenses for the train- 
ing of such young men. In the course of 
forty-six years, no less than four hundred 
missionaries have been trained and sent 
from this institute to all parts of the 
world, some of whom are men whose names 
will for ever be an ornament in the his- 
tory of missions. 

Last year a large and beautiful college 
building has been opened and consecrated 
to the God of missions, which has been 
built at the cost of about $100,000. This 
money has been raised by legacies and 
othermeans. One gentleman contributed 
200,000 francs, so that the mission money 
proper has not been applied for this pur- 
pose. It is now occupied by the teachers 
and their families and about ninety stu- 
dents. 

As it was mentioned, the committee 
felt able to establish its own missions. 
By several providential cireumstances it 
was led to commence in 182] a mission 
in Russia, which prospered very much 
and extended itself even into Persia, till 
in 1833 a ukase of the emperor forbade the 
work, and the field had to be given up. 
In the mean time (1826) the society had 
already occupied a second field in West 
Africa, and after much sad and discour- 
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aging experience, found a foothold on the 
Gold Coast. Here the work progressed 
slowly, till of late it begins to yield to the 
self-denying labors of the brethren a rich 
harvest. The mission now consists of 21 
missionaries, 16 female missionaries, 22 
teachers and catechists, 6 female teach- 
ers, 540 scholars in their schools, and 600 
members in societies. Several negro 
youths have already been admitted into 
the mission college at Basle, to be trained 
for the work in their native land. 

East India, their most important and 
successful mission, occupied since 1834, 
has been blessed with great progress. 
The work of evangelization extends to the 
following provinces : North Canara, South 
Canara, and Malabar. It counts 44 mis- 
sionaries, 26 female missionaries, 156 cat- 
echists and teachers, 3,000 scholars, 2,880 
church members. 

Not only the common people heard them 
gladly, but even some brahmin youths 
came to the knowledge of the truth, one 
of whom has been ordained at Basle and 
sent honie as a missionary ; the same has 
been the case with young men out of 
other castes. The Society has its own 
printing establishments. The missionaries 
have translated parts of the Bible, and 
have been the authors of school-books 
and tracts in the several languages of the 
country. 

The committee has in China three mis- 
sionaries, 159 members in society, and 21 
girls in school. 

Invalid missionaries are employed by 
the committee at home, in the different 
parts of Europe, to attend anniversary 
meetings, and by these means increase 
the interest for missions. The students 
too are employed, especially in their va- 
cation, in holding meetings in their dif- 
ferent homes and stopping-places, to give 
the people missionary information. An- 
nually there is the great anniversary at 
Basle, which is attended by the friends 
from all parts of Europe, especially from 
Switzerland and South Germany. On 
this occasion the report is read by the in- 
spector, speeches made by missionaries 
who have returned for the restoration of 
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their health, and graduates ordained who 
are ready to be sent out. This is gener- 
ally « time of refreshing. 

The Society is supported from different 
parts of the world by the reformed and 
more liberal Lutheran Christians ; while 
the old Lutheran party has not only left 
their ranks and established their own soci- 
eties, but think it almost a sin to contrib- 
ute to a society which does not make the 
‘*Lutheran Confession’’ and symbols their 
shibboleth. We think it isand will be 
the strength of the society to preach only 
Christ and Him crucified. 

Quite a number of their students, es- 
pecially such as lacked the talent to learn 
languages, have been sent to the United 
States, where they have become members 
of different synods, and are now laboring 
among the Germans in those parts. 

The children’s mission-house, stands 
near the college. Here the children of the 
foreign missionaries have their asylum, 
where they are educated and trained, and 
in their fourteenth year dismissed to be 
employed in some business which they 
may choose for themselves. This school 
now numbers 32 boys and 15 girls. 

The income of the society has been last 
year 641,580 francs ; the expenses, 695,- 
747 francs. For the children’s mission- 
house, 33,772 francs; expenses, 97,650 
francs. Income raised for invalid mis- 
sionaries, their widows and orphans, 22,- 
332 francs ; expenses, 6,672 francs.— Rev. 
L. Nippert, in the Christian Advocate. 


ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
The seventieth annual meeting of the 
Baptist Missionary Society was held at 


Exeter Hall in May last. Ten years ago 
the Society sustained, in its various mis- 
sionary labor in India, Ceylon, the West 
Indies (including Jamaica), Africa, and 
France, forty-five missionary brethren and 
one hundred and fourteen natives as 
preachers and pastors over native com- 
munities. These have increased to sixty- 
six missionaries and one hundred and 
forty-eight native preachers and pastors, 
and China has been adopted by the So- 
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ciety as an additional sphere of exertion. 
The number of members in the churches 
at the former date was 5069. This has 
now advanced to 5,800. A large part 
of this increase has taken place in In- 
dia. In 1852 there were 1,564 persons in 
membership in that part of the mission ; 
in 1862 they have increased to 2,049. 
During the year just closed eight breth- 
ren have been added to the missionary 
staff; five of them devoted to the East, 
one to Africa, and one to France, while 
one remains for the present at home.— 
Sickness has fallen heavily upon a few of 
the brethren, but death has in no case 
borne any away. The fluctuations in the 
agency have been fewer than for some 
years past. The returns of fifty-nine out 
of sixty-one of the churches in Jamaica, 
showed that there had been baptized dur- 
ing the year 3,757, and that there were 
6,058 inquirers up to the end of last De- 
cember. Deduct 1,792 individuals who 
were on the inquirers’ lists before that 
date, and there were 8,021 persons who, 
after a trial of several months, are the 
hopeful results of the awakening in Ja- 
maica. Looking at the net increase, the 
committee reflect with gratitude that it is 
larger than the churches have had during 
any one year since the commencement of 
the mission in Jamaica. 

To the Baptist churches which have 
participated in the outpouring of the Di- 
vine mercy should be added a more than 
equal number of persons who have joined 
other denominations of Christians ; and 
the Committee believe that the estimate, 
that 25,000 individuals became the sub- 
jects of religion during the movement, is 
not far from the truth. 

In India the work of evangelization 
goes steadily forward. More than 200 
baptisms testify that the gospel has been 
preached, not in word only, but with the 
power of God. Almost every station in 
Bengal has received converts from the 
heathen. Of the Mission College at Ser- 
ampore the committee report very favor- 
ably, both as to the efficiency with which 
it is conducted, the beneficial results 
which flow from it, and the large number 
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of youths who come under daily instruc- 
tion. 

The work of colportage has been vigor- 
ously carried on in France, and upwards 


| of 800 volumes of the Scriptures, both of 


the Old and New Testaments, have been 
sold, besides 127 volumes of other reli- 
gious works. 


With respect to the finances, the Com- 
mittee report that in their statement last 
year they had to record with gratitude 
that, notwithstanding the extreme severi- 
ty of the winter, whereby the cost of all 
articles of subsistence was greatly in- 
creased, the receipts for general purposes 
were £2,853 in advance of those of the 
previous year. They have the satisfaction 
of reporting a further increase of £1,081 
for the present year; the total receipt 
under this head being £19,952, 17s. 4d. 
Early last year, the late Mr. Charles B. 
Robinson, of Leicester, gave a donation of 
£1,000; and besides liberal bequests to 
various denominational - institutions, he 
has left to the Society a further sum of 
£2,500, and they have reason to believe 
that the recent gift of £2,000, under the 
name of ‘*A Thank-offering,’’ came from 
the.same munificent hand. There has 
been a diminution in the contributions 
for native preachers to the amount of 
£150. In the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund there was last year a considerable 
falling off. This year it has not only re- 
covered again, but exceeded the amount 
given in any former year,—being within 
a trifle of £700. 

The contributions to the Translation 
Fund, especially from the Bible Transla- 
tion Society, are also in advance of pre- 
vious years—the Committee of this insti- 
tution having voted £1,650 in aid of the 
versions now being printed in India, Cey- 
lon, and Africa. 


The entire income of the Society for 
the present year from all sources is 
£33,151, 4s. 10d., the largest income the 
Society has ever received, with the excep- 
tion of the Jubilee year. The total ex- 
penditure for the past year has 
£32,743, 28, 3d. 
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PBOGRESS OF MISSIONS DURING THE 
PRESENT CENTURY. 

Truly marvellous is the progress that 

missions have made within the present 

century. At the beginning of the cen- 


tury, as Dr. Macleod has shown in an [ 


interesting paper in Good Words,” 
there were only ten missionary societies 
throughout the whole Protestant church. 
Now the Protestant church can boast 
fifty-one such societies—the great majority 
of which have more laborers and larger 
incomes than all the Protestant societies 
together before 1800. ‘There are now 
twenty-two missionary societies in Great 
Britain, fourteen in North America, and 
fifteen on the continent of Europe. These 
employ, in round numbers, 12,000 agents, 
including ordained missionaries (probably 
2000), teachers, catechists, &c.; occupy 
1200 stations, have 335,000 communicants 
from heathendom, 252,000 scholars, 450 
students training for the ministry, and 
are supported by an income of $4,300,000 
perannum.”’ Mr. Sampson Low, jun.— 
a good authority——-has estimated the ag- 
gregate income of our great religious So- 
cieties as considerably larger than this. 
It reaches, according to him, about a mil- 
lion and a quarter pounds. , 

The larger of these sums is, after all, 
but a fiftieth part of the national taxation 
for a year, and is mainly drawn from the 
middle classes. When once the higher 
and the lower classes begin to own pro- 
portionately the same impulses, there will 
be a greatly increased extension of the 
present missionary field, wide as is the 
area which it now covers. 

Let us be, in the mean time, thankfal 
for the work that is being done. Mis- 
sionaries are maintained alike in the 
tropics and in the frozen regions of the 
pole. In India, at the commencement of 
the century, there was only the small 
Baptist Mission at Serampore, and the 
missions in Tanjore, in Southern India ; 
now the missionary travels unmolested 
every part of India. Schools and churches 
are everywhere planted. Colleges have 
been founded ; and if the vast structures 
of brahminical idolatry or Mohammedan 
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delusion are not undermined, they have 
been yet powerfully modified. Infanticide 
has been prohibited ; Sutteeism abolished ; 
Mohammedanism has ceased to advance, 
and is uneasy under the excitement of 
coming change. 

This is only an illustration of the gen- 
eral advance of missionary enterprise ; and 
many more striking illustrations might 
be furnished. Polynesia, or the islands 
of the Pacific, for example, have been in 
great part, in the course of the century, 
delivered from a dark, debasing, and san- 
guinary idolatry, and are now enjoying 
the civilizing influence, the domestic hap- 
piness, and the spiritual blessings which 
Christianity imparts. In the Sandwich 
Islands, where the American mission 
commenced its labors only in 1824, ‘*not 
a vestige of idolatry remains. And not 
only do the natives support their own 
clergy and schools, but have their own 
Bible and Foreign Missionary Society. 
They raise for these objects about $20,- 
000 per annum, and support six mis- 
sionaries to the heathen islands around 
them.” 

Nor do these distant missions draw off 
attention from the less romantic Christian 
labors that are so urgently needed at 
home. On the contrary, it is found that 
the same enthusiasm which hails the no- 
ble enterprise of a Livingstone, a Mac- 
kenzie, and a Krapf, in Central and East- 
ern Africa, or of an Ellis in Madagascar, 
or a Williams in Polynesia, is enlisted by 
every good work, however prosaic, among 
the ignorant and degraded in the crowded 
courts and alleys of our own towns. The 
records of the London City Mission, of 
Bible-women and colporteurs, and the re- 
formatory institutions and ragged schools, 
amply testify to the great Christian work 
that is carried on at home as well as 
abroad.— Home and For. Record. 


DONATIONS—NOTE. 


On account of a pressure of duties incident 
to the removal to the new Missionary House, 
12 Bedford St., the list of donations for July 
is deferred to the Magazine for next month. 
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